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WELLS’ UNDERDRIVEN LATHE 







O you have departments 
D for Manual Training, 
Domestic Science, Shop 

and Forge work in your 
school? 



































If you do, you'll be glad 
to know that the ORR & 
LOCKETT HARDWARE 
COMPANY handle the most 
complete stock for equipping 
and maintaining these depart- 
ments in the world. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 
























You'll be glad because this 
knowledge simplifies your 
buying problem. A single or- 
der placed with us will cover 
all your requirements and do 
away with ‘‘shoppingaround.”’ 


Think of the Time 
=== and ———— 


Money this Saves. 





ECONOMICAL CUPOLA 





We are selling Manual 
Training, Domestic Science 
and Shop Equipment to 
schools and colleges from 
Porto Rico to Oregon, andfrom 
Texas to Maryland. Our prices 
are reasonable and we guaran- 
tee prompt shipment. Try 
ORR & LOCKETT on your 
next order and be enrolled 
among our satisfied customers. 





No. 155 BENCH (Special) 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 
Showing Patent Locking System 


with Gas Attachments 


14-16 W. 
Randolph St. 


—_—_—_ —— nl 


OCKETT ae gl 
HARDWARE C? 





Established 1872 
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Important Announcement to Users 
Of Blackboards 


This company is one of the departments of the 
well known Genuine Bangor Slate Company, the 
largest producers of slate in this country. 


Naturally we have facilities that will make it 


worth your while to get our quotations before 
placing blackboard orders. 


We also have at the disposal of blackboard buy- 
ers a ‘‘nugget booklet’’ showing how to judge, 
specify and install blackboards. It contains in- 
formation too valuable to miss. 


It costs you nothing to send for the booklet. 
Write for it today. 


The Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


Pell Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


GENUINE BANGOR SANITARY SLATE FOR SCHOOLS 
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If interested in BLACKBOARDS send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms, 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8. BANGOR, PENNA. 





20th Century 
HIGH GRADE 


Adjustable Drawing Tables 


Circulars showing the different styles, 
also discounts upon request 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


Original and Sole Manufacturers 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S.A. 











In selecting wood working equipment for your school get the best. Each 
CRESCENT jointer has safety guard. You can have the machine equipped with 
the CRESCENT 
Safety head at a 
slight additional 
cost. The safety 
head eliminates the 
possibility of serious 
accident to the oper- 
ator of a jointer. 
The CRESCENT safety head is 
durable, convenient to operate, and 
hasa very efficient method of setting 
the knives, something not found on 
all safety heads. Find out all about 
these features. Ask for our cata- 
log describing band saws, saw ta- 
bles, shapers, jointers, variety wood 
workers, planers, swing saws, disk grinders, borers and Universal wood workers. 


The Crescent Machine Co., 
No. 6 Columbia Street LEETONIA, OHIO, U. S.A 


































Need Science Apparatus? 


Does your laboratory equipment lack any 
apparatus or supplies necessary for success- 
fully teaching the remaining subjects of 
your science courses ¢ 

Our latest catalog tells just exactly the 
cost of sending wire, compasses, pith balls, | 
lenses, prisms, magnifiers, dissecting instru- 
ments, etc., to you by mail. 1 


It also tells you just what constitutes an 
economical express or freight order. 


How much or little you need is not impor- 
tant—but the fact that you need it, is. And 
it’s equally important that you get what you 
need easily, quickly and at very little ex- 
pense. 


What you need is illustrated, described and 
popularly priced in our latest catalog. Send 
for a copy, it’s free. Do it write now. 


Chicago Apparatus Company | 


561 West Quincy Street 
CHICAGO -t- ILLINOIS 
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4 C} 
rs The Frictionless Sliding Table of the 

—_ “TANNEWITZ” Double Revolving Arbor Saw Bench 

r* The Sliding Table of this machine rests upon thirteen hardened 

>< Ball Bearings. Imported balls and ground cones and rollers are used. 

2.2 Consequently this table runs as smoothly and as free from friction asthe | 


"ey 


finest workmanship can make it. It requires the least possible effortto F 
start in motion and stop it. The ordinary sliding gauge is laborious ; 
beside it. Being supported and confined in place solely by these Ball | 
>= Bearings, it may be tilted to an angle of 45 degrees and used in that 
s£ position with as little effort as in the horizontal position. A student 
can use this table with perfect ease and safety. It responds instantly to 
his touch. The old style tables were a hardship to use. This new 
table makes it a pleasure. The operator can give his entire attention 
=< to the saw passing thru the stock. There is no resistance or appreciable 
2 momentum to overcome. This is but one of the many carefully devised 
: features of this our latest machine. It is truly an ‘‘up-to-the-minute’’ 
saw bench. Four of these machines have been purchased for use in 
F > the local Manual Training High School which shows how wellthey #4 
a are thought of at home. We illustrate and 2 
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describe this machine in detail in our new 
literature. May we send it to you? 






The Tannewitz Works 





| Grand Rapids, ~~ 
) Mich. al 
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Teachers Figency Directory 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 7 a oe 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. he nen meer 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 34,000 Positions Filled 29th YEAR 
We are prepared to fill emergency vacancies of all kinds from the kindergarten 
to the superiniendency. 
Write, wire or telephone and quick action will be taken. 
Other Offices: Bostes, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Asgeles. 


THE ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
AIMS TO RENDER EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
NO CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager, 154 West Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


has recently placed from ONE to TWENTY-NINE teachers in 
each of 26 States and Canadian Provinces. 
It recommends carefully, accurately, directly. 
It registers teachers FREE. 


MANUAL ARTS BUREAU Sherica 


The only teachers’ agency in the U. S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy 


Roy L. DimmitT, Manager BIRMINGHAM, ALA 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO ; 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 
COLUMBIA, 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °°.2™' 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends to School 
Boards. Great demand for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.’’ 


92) SD BGS 


1302 AUDITORIUM BVELDING, CHICAGO 


i +P ' 2 Roberts St t, 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘* “°°*Farco, &. v. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRRESIDERNT. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 


14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23RD YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH. PEYTON BLOCK 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS’ AGENCY 


Station A, Spokane, Wash. 
The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 


portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
can find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘‘ Teaching as a Business’’ carefully 
revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. 
Western Offices: Spokane, Washington, Boise, idaho 
WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL 


THAT MID-YEAR VACANG ATTENTION AT OUR HANDS 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SMITH BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, mo. Write or wire J. RICHMOND, Manager 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 





624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


« 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF A GOOD TEACHER IMMEDIATELY? !¢ °°. write or wire 


- - - us your needs, at 
our expense, and we will wire you qualitication of some good available teacher, at once, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


328 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. WM. RUFFER, A. B., Manager. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Backed by twelve years of successful experience in supplying first class teachers in 
alllines, we solicit a share of your patronage for1912. Write us early. 
E. C. ROGERS, MANAGER 20 E. GAY STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. © When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you asquare deal. We handle only direct calls from schoo! authorities. 


80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 
Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 


THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY u. mctean, A’. R 


Robertson 
204-05 Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement, 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, WN. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr. 


"= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2c'ndjictcs Soc 


yi 
120 Boylston Street, 
Re 


ones Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of Schoo! 
ployers. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools. 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Room 913 First National Bank Bldg, 
Denver, Colo. Eastern Office: Lemayne Trust Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


AN AGEN Cwy 

f anci da l ing; 

corer et EAR ie seca ae ie 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


that is more. Ours 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 333 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


Also recommend Athletic 
Coaches who can teach academic 
subjects. The University of Wis- 
consin took eight of our men. More 
than a third of the State Universi- 
ties selected our candidates. 

The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Mer. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 


TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


HE best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you locate them. We 
will send you typewritten, bound reports regarding candidate’s academic and 
professional education, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, personal- 
ity, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty and popularity. Isn’t 
this kind of service worth trying? Write us regarding your vacancies to-day. 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 


MANUAL TRAINING 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
COMMERCIAL BRANCHE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


We supply 
EXCLUSIVELY 
teachers of 
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“OLIVER” 
MANUAL TRAINING FORGES 


Built expressly for 
Educational In- 
stitutions. 














Hundreds of them 
now in use and 
giving perfect 
satisfaction. 





We plan equip- 
ments and our 
Engineering Dep't 
isat your service. 





Write for full par- 
ticulars to us. 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 



















Foreign: 
MANCHESTER,ENG. 


WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 








Manual Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 

































GRAND RAPIDS QUALITY 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS 


For All Departments 














The Grand Rapids Way 


Careful selection of raw materials, proper construction and 


fitness of design for the work you have to do determines the 
usefulness and long service of our goods. 





Benches — Domestic Science Tables and Cases — Drawing 
Tables — Lockers — Wall Cases — Tool Cabinets — Laboratory 
Furniture — Special Equipment. 


A Department for the designing and developing 
of special furniture involving your own ideas. 


May we send Catalogs ? = 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


1428 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





“IF 































| could only find that Note-Book. 
Here | have spent fifteen minutes--” 








Dear Instructor, how many 
} times do you know yourself to 
have said these identical words, 
| when each minute’s search be- 
}] came more irritating? Or, how 
often has that stack of Note- 
Books on your desk illegitimate- 
ly taken up room which you 
“g could have otherwise appropri- 
ated to better advantage, saying 
nothing of the additional con- 
fusion caused by those which 
now and then happened to 
slide from their places and fall 
to the floor? The inefficiency 
resulting from such lack of 
system is surely apparent. 

Our Note-Book Case No. 134 
fulfills the requirements. As each 
student enters the room, he deposits 
his book in a compartment assigned 
to him and bearing his number. After 
all have entered one glance will satis- 
fy you who the absentees are without 
spending time for a roll call. Time of collection will be saved and the 
books will be out of the way, free from dust and so simply classified 
that each one will be at your fingers’ end at all times. You owe it to 
yourself to make your work more pleasant and profitable. 











Note-Book Case No. 134 





More information will be sent if desired. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
KEWAUNEE, - - 
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OLMSTED BLACKBOARD 


Seamless --- Without Joints 


Superior to the so-called qa | nonge | } 
1 | | 

Natural Slate and 33% per | Peciin titel i 

cent cheaper installed in the [|| ~ “CHAMPION” ho, 

Building. a Ral (\ 


More sanitary, dustless and 





ROUGN 


| 
PLASTER 








noiseless than any other writing s aouno \ } V 
surface. guste, i New | 
SLATE 
Adopted by many prominent — Wp Yi way not 
cities and used exclusively for ae eet 
past 15 years Note following Sectional view and diagram showing unbreakable from ‘ion 
’ method of applying by trowel to any Vv 

endorsement from New Orleans: youth plaskoved wall. ‘ MER! 

seouno <YEf == [Consider 
“For the past fifteen years the ‘Olmsted’ ‘ : , ; ae TRONS ~] using thi 
Blackboard has been used in school buildings Sample and estimate with detailed speci- Wf Yi \ answers 
erected in this city, and during that time fications furnished upon request. is a kinds of « 
they have given entire satisfaction.” =} Booklet Al2 — ) / Beton y, | 


biograph 


. + GROUN ‘ > pence. 1 
Made, Installed, S it ses “\\ ismoretl 
Ma uasatces. ~©American eating Company po ie 
Exclusively by Us 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. : ree 8 


400,000 V 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 6000 Illus 


MOULDING —}\" 





2. 2. 2 2. 2. 2. @ ew The only ¢ 
Soe ioecoetoeloeloecoecoesoecoe tee roesoesoesoesoecoetedidiid) DIVIDE 


Subscriber’s Free Service Department We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 


2. ew, . Soto tetete eee terete teteteseeeteeeeeted PocPectectee" o, Postoctectostectectoctoerestee” eatoctocton’ oetee: 
Ro eoetoegoetoetoeoetonroetoeteesoeteetoetoess oes oe ose eee oe eel oe ioe ee eel ee lel e eee eel oe Leelee lee oel eel oe, SoeoeSeSoesoeroeloecoe, Soetoesoetos' oekoesoesooss aXe ie oaRoateaceeloecoelencoeoetoes saeetee’ Soegoezeesoesos! Soefoezes! 


lized as * 








kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully and Tus.” E 
promptly. If we must, we will investigate any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriations. the Best | 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and | aa dh 
mail it to the address given below: ieee, 
Adjustable Window Shades.... Domestic Science Equipment.. SD DOD: ccs cuhcsicaccncees ROR os si sivesvsiennan . ries 
Air School Furniture........... BOMEMOS co cccccccccccsccccees RMNED 0.cs scant ndpsescrsvenens Temperature Regulation ...... 
Architects ......ccccccccseeess DEY des bacGnccecaseceesess Manual Training Benches..... Pp 8 ee 
Art Supplies .............000. CE Cinna scsetenns ees ENED osc tcnccsseeesescces SNEED | eka vdeccausesesesa For near! 
Athletic Field Apparatus...... Drawing Supplies ............ Correspondence Schools .... Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... GE 
ic LS ing bhdad en se%s risk icaneineseden oss. | A RTE ere a WD, 66h. c0acdnseessaaxce’ an 
Se Drinking Fountains .......... Motion Picture Machines...... WE, ASRGSN A 64 64 d0deene "ema 
ES 6 eked st abs esweeet ees EPUNOMNED sc ccccdcccccvcesese Natural Science Apparatus..... I Mi ta abd ok ohte dan See — = 
ML, oO eos edcrecccsccvssecces Dusters (sanitary) ............ EE MUNEON. 68.9 s0b404060K00<< EE SOD vba ackeeedinscode 
EE es gercrecesovnses SER OA ITP ETT OTT LTE PE ten nes 09.4000 cbsneesseess Wee SD. a bhkceccsceenae Cl 
SOOTION ccc cccccsccess Fire Exit Latches............+- Pencil Sharpeners .......00000- Water Pressure System........ assii 
ME. Keavevssccccccecssceses Fire Escapes .......ccccccceess PN 65440060 6a0essened ehaneess WOMEN BONNNDs 6 vecccccccecen 
Es 5/c-heo.64 40,000 First Aid Cabinets... ......... Physical Geography Supplies... Wire Window Guards......... The r 
ME ccc ccewheesds eee ee sce che habee ee 64 NE oc ct ae cea ce eet Woodworking Machinery ..... sertion | 
Caps and Gowns............... i Re ccessesteteaer nye ED ink icoawnkscaened cents pe: 
a as ada a tn heh as vinedds veocsssanes Playground Apparatus ........ Textbooks is the m 
Kindergarten ............... ED. os caeunkacdeaewnese Plumbing Fixtures ........... pe ik tae 
DT Catesetveveesesesos0nee Pk ah 45 dan 68d S5s 26 o% Portable Schoolhouses ........ dieako PUES" os'0.0s German —— 
SE EN. ndicaNenccednsseesse ae Printing Supplies ............. A Paes sescccecs Greek .........4. months | 
Clock Systems emanate evibelea DUNE kc binswendseweswes oes Program Clocks (electric)..... rithmetic ...... History .......+ raya 
Secondary ........ atau | PE erry Res eee ee Toe Projection Lanterns........... ATt weseeeeeeeees Latin ........+0 ene 
NE ea dak wiendesss Sick eicdck cadedewetcee Rubber Matting............... Astronomy ..... Language and - 
Cosmet for Pisya. soo. .sss Gymnasium Apparatus......... ly a | re Biology ......... Grammar..... 
EE chAGMOsL kis évn'e4 ands’ Heating Apparatus............. School Supplies .............. Bookkeeping .... Manual Write fe 
SPORTOMIN CURE ccc dices cose DUN. see bbeb 3 5004004 6600600 00 DOWORS TFUDOONE 6606 cocccceces Botany ......... Training ...... a See 
ES ES eae ne nore ee Be OPP rererryT rere Scientific Apparatus .......... Business Law ... Music -..40.0000m ocd 
| eee ee FORO DUDBIES 2c ccvcicervess A ae ade Chemistry ees: 3 Nature Study ... American § 
Teachers’ ........ aes a Kindergarten Supplies......... Skylight Operators pea eas nies xe Civil Govern- Physics Peabody, I 
Dictionaries er ee Laboratory Furniture ......... eee an se eae ened eds a ment se eceeseces Mioaiahens oocces Monroe Sts 
oe oh (ites teeeatenks Lerwey bee ney BROGIE 05. bie 50:0 ~—— Equipment ...... Paeninatt po ool and Hygiene. a 
DMRS. vconss 6aWeeeetsan | ibrary CIVING 2c cccccccccces Apparatus ......... ; Dictionaries *** Political James 
eosiosonaontoetontonteetesonteetoe orton toeoncoesoateesostossoe onsen soecenemegea ae aseder cosets sosgot are coscntcres nantes Srereree 4 Domestic Economy...... Speeches 
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Why not give your pupils a like 
opportunity to gain accurate, 
concise, up-to-date information | 
from the highest source—the 


MERRIAM WEBSTER? 


Consider the advantages from | 
using this new creation which 
answers with final authority all 
kinds of questions in language, 
history, geography, fiction, 
biography, trades, arts, and sci- 
ences. The New International | 
ismore thanadictionary in fact 
itis an encyclopedia, equiva-| 
lent in type matter to a 15-| 
volume set. 


400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 

6000 Illustrations. Cost $400, 000. 
The only dictionary withthe NEW 
DIVIDED PAGE, — character- 
ized as “A STROKE OF GEN-| 
IUS.” Effective work demands 
ithe Best equipment, 





WRITE for Suggestions on the use of the 
Dictionary.—F REE. Mention this Journal 
| and we will include a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

For nearly 70 years publishers of the 
GENUINE WEBSTER. 
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New and Unequaled Texts 


CICERO’S ORATIONS 


By W. B. Gunnison, Ph. D., and W. S. Har ey, A. M. 
Editors of ‘‘ Caesar's Gallic War,” 643 pp. . $1.25 
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Through more than a quarter of a century multitudes of child- 
ren have come in contact with Montgomery’s Histories. They 
have gained a pre-eminent position among textbooks. Thousands of 
teachers, principals and superintendents throughout the country 
have given the books unqualified approval after the most exacting 
classroom use. 

Mr. Montgomery is essentially the historian for schoolboys and 
schoolgirls. He knows what to tell and how to tell it, and his 
books arouse enthusiasm wherever they are used. Moreover Mont- 
gomery’s American Histories are written better, illustrated better, 
and manufactured better than auy other textbooks in the subject, 
and ‘no other American histories are so extensively used. 





Like Gunnison and Harley’s ‘‘Caesar’s Gallic 
War,”’ this book offers a complete equipment for the 
work of the year for which it is intended. 
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It is the most complete, most richly illustrated 
and best printed edition of Cicero ever offered for 
school use. Many of the illustrations have never be- 
fore appeared in a school text. It contains all the 
Latin work required in the third year; the Orations, 
Sight Reading, Grammar and Prose Composition. 


The Beginner’s American History 


12mo, cloth, 258+ xviii pages, with maps, illustrations, 
etc., 60 cents. 


Illustrated Lessons in Composition and Rhetoric An Elementary American History 


By E. E. Cuiippincer, Assistant Professor of English, 
Indiana State Normal School, 371 pp. . . $1.00 


12mo, cloth, 306+ xlii pages, illustrated, with maps, 
75 cents. 

A fresh, original treatment of a practical sub- 
ject, this book unites the theory of rhetoric with the 
practice necessary in composition in a way that really 
holds the interest of the pupil and that accomplishes 
results. Its theme assignments are numerous and 
practical. It covers the four years’ work of a high 
school course. Its directions for theme correcting 
make the teacher’s work easy. 


The Leading Facts of American History (New Edition) 


12mo, cloth, xiv+400+xcvii pages, with full maps, both 
black and in color, illustrations, etc., $1.00. 


A Working Outline for the Study of 
American History 


A topical outline based on Montgomery's Leading Facts of 
American History has been prepared for the seventh and eighth 
grades. References for supplementary reading and review questions 


are included. Paper, 32 pages . 10 cents 
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Important New Books 


Call and Schafer: Laboratory Manual to accompany 
Warren’s Elements of Agriculture. 

Morgan & Lyman: Elementary Chemistry and Manual. 

Nida: The Dawn of American History in Europe (for 
6th grades). 

Mann: Beginnings in Agriculture (7th or 8th year). 

Bagster-Collins: A First Book in German. 

Moll: The Sexual Life of the Child. (This book should 

be read by every superintendent, principal and 

teacher.) 


Plant and Animal Children 
How They Grow 


—— By Ellen Torelle—— 
























This is an elementury text-book of biology. Itis 
written especially for the pupils of the elementary 
schools and for beginning classes in agriculture and 
horticulture. It aims to make clear the ideas of evolu- 
tion, heredity, variation, effect of environment, and the 
evolution of sex, without once mentioning these names. 
















New Supplementary Readers 


Old Time Tales—Oswell. 

Nature Stories (for first and second grades) — Gardner. 
In Those Days—Hallock. 

Stories of Great Operas— Bender. 

Nonsense Dialogues— Warner. 

A Fairy Book (for second or third grade)—Oswell. 
Stories Grandmother Told-——Oswell. 

Boy and Girl Heroes— Farmer. 

Historical Plays—Bird and Starling. 
































The author has demonstrated in practical work in 
the public schools that children are not only greatly 
interested in the study of plant and animal life when 
this study is progressive and related to human life and 
its problems, but that children are also able to com- 
prehend the subject matter of botany and zoology 
when this is expressed in language suitable to their 


















comprehension. 






Cloth. 238 pages. 335 illustrations. Superintendents should see these books before 


purchasing supplementary supplies. 
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HOW WILL HE BE RECEIVED? 


Commissions appointed for the revision of educational laws will report next month 
to the legislatures in a number of states. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN THE SMALL CITY 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 


It is not the purpose of this article to treat 
the matter of physical education as applied to 
the education of the child, but rather the duties 
of officials in charge of the administration of 
the schools, in educating communities to a bet- 
ter appreciation of the values of physical super- 
vision and medical inspection in the schools, 
when the plans are so well instituted that they 
grow into the regular habits of home life. Such 
would be an ideal state of affairs, not at all im- 
possible. 

If, as has been claimed, seven out of every ten 
children need some form of medical treatment 
—of which three out of every ten have bad eyes, 
two out of every ten breathing troubles, and 
practically the whole seven decayed teeth—then 
the importance of medical inspection, and such 
inspection as will produce beneficial results is 
of great importance. Yet it is true that we 
have thousands of superintendents, supervising 
principals and board members who are endeavor- 
ing to educate children without giving the slight- 
est attention to their physical condition—thou- 
sands of schools still persist in grinding out the 
day’s work without any relief for the mental 
exertion of the child in the way of either calis- 
thenics or physical training, except what the 
child chooses to get himself on the playground, 
if in such a school he has been good enough 
to be allowed a short recess. 

Such a condition of affairs reminds me of 
the following discovery made by one of our uni- 
versity professors after a thorough investiga- 
tion into the cause of truancy, disobedience, etc. 
He said: “It is not the devil, or innate bad- 
ness, or pure cussedness, that makes a kid 
squirm and wriggle, or grow dull and inatten- 
tive in school. In nine cases out of ten it is 
bad ventilation, physical defects, overheating 
or an uncomfortable desk, that produce the ap- 
parently bad boy.” 

Such a charge comes closer to those of us who 
supervise and teach, than it does to the bad boy. 

It has been stated that about 360 cities have 
taken up the matter of the physical welfare of 
their children and are handling the problem 
systematically with excellent results, and 58 of 
these furnish regular school nurses. In addi- 
tion to this number, there are throughout the 
United States thousands of towns, townships, 
small cities and counties employing medical in- 
spectors and giving some sort of attention 
to the matter of medical inspection with 
a view to aiding in the correction of 
some of the physical defects among the chil- 
dren. It is to these latter, and to those school 
districts about to introduce medical inspection 
that a few methods of handling the matter may 
be of especial value. The writer has had con- 
siderable experience in a state where medical 
inspection is a part of the state laws, and con- 
sequently is a part of practically every school 
system in the state. The result has been such a 
“series of excellent successes in many cases, and 
so many miserable failures in others, that a 
comparison seems to show the fault to rest not 
with the law, but with the supervision and meth- 
od of enforcement. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? 

Suppose you, as a superintendent, principal 
or board member, have not given any attention 


to the physical welfare of the children in your 
schools, and you become convinced that such a 
move would be productive of good results. 
There is no harm in recommending to your 
board the employment of such an official as a 
medical inspector for your schools. If the 
recommendation be passed, it is usually an easy 
matter to find a physician naturally interested 
jn such work who will undertake it at perhaps 
$1.00 per pupil. In larger cities, of course, 
several inspectors would be necessary. Natural- 
ly the matter of salary is a local matter—in 
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Fig. 1. Record Card. 


some localities the salary may be more and in 
others much less, according to the financial 
ability of the district. In fact the writer knows 
of several very competent young medical in- 
spectors doing excellent work at a salary of 
about fifty cents per pupil per year. 

But the employment of a medical inspector 
does not solve the problem. 

The faithful performance of his duties, and 
the competent supervision of those duties by 
the head of the schools are the important fea- 
tures. 

The medical inspector will first of all and soon 
after appointment, say after the opening of 
school in the fall or after the holidays, as you 
prefer, make a thorough examination of all of 
the pupils of the schools assigned to him. The 
result of this examination should be marked on 
a card similar to the following in form: 

Each child found defective in any way may 
be given a note similar to the model shown 
(Fig. 2), and this will enable the teacher or 
superintendent to look after the defects. For 
instance, the record card shows that the medical 
inspector found that James Turner had astig- 
matism in the left eye and three decayed teeth. 
His parents were notified and promised to have 
the defects corrected. The parents were faithful 
regarding the eyes but had given no attention 
to the teeth during the first month after noti- 
fication. 

These cards may be kept in a card index file 
in the superintendent’s office and once a month 
or every two months he may go from room to 
room and ascertain what steps have been taken 
to correct the defects noted. This method re- 
quires an improvement on the above card, name- 
ly, at least one inch spaces for the “Promise 
Received” column and one inch or more under 
“Defect Corrected,” as several short entries may 
be necessary each year in order to get a com- 
plete history of the case. 

The value of such a systematic course in fol- 
lowing up the record and findings of the phy- 


sician is inestimable. The constant and recur- 
ring attention given to the correction of eyils 
will educate the community to realize that you 
are in earnest. It will enable you to present 
facts to your board, and your community re- 
garding the good results that you have brought 
about or rather the results which the plan hag 
produced. It will enable you to compare the 
class records of normally healthy children with 
those suffering from various defects, and thus 
place the blame of retardation where it belongs. 
And you will find any number of other valuable 
things which will develop, outside of the won- 
derful effect that improved health conditions 
will have upon the progress of your schools in 
general. Parents will begin to notice these mat- 
ters and the real physical education and uplift 
of your community will begin. 

The medical inspector should also, in com- 
pany with the superintendent, make regular in- 
spections of health conditions in and about the 
buildings and report to proper authorities con- 
cerning them. County superintendents and city 
superintendents should use a detailed score card 
in listing conditions found in each building, so 
that they may be checked off as corrected. 

A final word in regard to a little book or card 
record which any superintendent might keep 
for the purpose of totaling data received from 
the various schools under his supervision might 
be suggested. It should be ruled as follows or 
similar: 
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It will be understood, of course, that the let- 
ter “n,” as marked on the record card in Fig. 1, 
indicates that the child’s condition in that par- 
ticular is normal. 

A form like the above may be simply an ad- 
ditional loose leaf inserted in the textbook record 
or any other record of the superintendent and 
means but a few moments of extra work. It 
saves time in large districts because all of the 
totals of all of the schools are brought together 
for comparison and reference. 
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An examination of Amita YOUF gateness 


shows lee and... Atta. sbceeans to be 


defective and below” normal. This child cannot do satisfactory 
work in school until this defect is corrected. You should consult 
with your family physician so as to correct this defect as soon as 


A Q W$ash aX 


possible 


Medical Examiner. 


TO THE PARENT: 

In order that Medical inspection may produce 
the desired results your hearty co-operation is hereby solicit- 
ed. It is to the advantage of your child that such treatment 
be given that will remedy the defect to which your attention 


has been called. an . 
Dlr NIV a 
C Principal of Schools. 
When you have attended to this kindly notify the teacher oa the following form 






Northfield City, N. J., OX. & 1972, 








To The Teacher 
In accordance with a notice sent by the Principal, calling 
my attention to a physical defect in the health 4 renineen, 
my child, I have consulted a physician or dentist hereby notify 
you that I have complied with the request 
Reapectfully, 


jt A. Weyl 


Parent. 






Fig. 2. Form for notifying parents with space for reply . 
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MUCKRAKING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By Supt. E. C. HARTWELL, Petoskey, Mich. 


The past decade has been the golden age for 
wuckrakers. The desire to “expose” something 
has grown and flourished like the green bay 
tree. Floods of bilious ink have been poured 
forth on every institution in our national life. 
A deep pall of pessimism has been draped about 
nearly every feature of business and social ac- 
tivity. Accounts of bribery, boodle, graft, cor- 
ruption, incompetence and malfeasance of all 
sorts have filled our press and periodicals. Even 
the children, grown cynical before they reach 
the high school, talk glibly of all the failings 
that human flesh is heir to. 

Without doubt, some good. has been accom- 
plished by thus exposing undesirable conditions, 
and this has helped to reconcile us to the mass 
of misinformation, misquotation and exagger- 
ation which has inevitably accompanied every 
muckraker’s exposures. It is a fact, unfortu- 
nate but true, that the holy determination of 
the would-be reformer almost invariably has 
been accompanied by a yellow sensationalism 
and a gift for untruth. He has stopped short 
with destructive criticism. Constructive sug- 
gestion has occupied small part of his atten- 
tion. 

Just now, the Ladies’ Home Journal is en- 
gaged in a slashing attack on the public schools. 
Not many people who know anything of what 
the schools are really doing will have much sym- 
pathy with the dyspeptic diatribes recently ap- 
pearing in the Journal. Boards of education, 
superintendents, teachers and public are aware 
that the public school system is far from perfect. 
No institution is without its defects. Democ- 
racy itself has never produced perfection. But 
because the system has its faults, is Miss Fran- 
ces Lynch, out of her “ripe” experience, to be 
believed when she tells us that the public 
school is: 

1. Utterly asinine. 

2. Thoroughly stupid in its method. 

3. Actually injurious to the child. 

4. Absolutely ineffective in results. 

Do you, reader, accept as truth such state- 
ments as the following, the premises from which 
Miss Lynch drew her conclusions? 

1. School records show that the bright, en- 
ergetic boys leave school just as soon as they 
can. Only the others remain. 

2. The successful men in the world today 
owe nothing of their success to the public 
schools; they succeeded in spite of them. 

3. The eight years of the child’s life in 
school are ordered with the sole idea of gradu- 
ating him from the high school. 

Do you believe the garbled quotation of Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson that even the children of the 
tenements are better off out of school than in? 

Did you ever see or hear of a school where 
the hours were uniform for the children of all 
ages ¢ 

Did you ever meet a teacher who believed, as 
Miss Lynch declares they do, that all children 
are alike? 

Do you think that because thirty California 
boys could not give a biographical sketch of 
srer Rabbit and Pythias that the entire school 
system is a failure? 

Do you believe that the public schools have 
forced the girls of your community or any 
community into lives of prostitution ! 

Do you believe with Miss Lynch that the pen- 
itentiaries and jails are being filled because of 
the public school? 

The answer to all these questions, of course, 
is NO; you haven’t and don’t and never will 
Nothing but your own observation and expe 
rience is needed to refute such statements. They 
are self-evidently untrue; a libel on the un- 
rewarded services of thousands of hardheaded 





board members and the labor of a half million 
teachers. Put this matter to the test. Take a 
day and visit your nearest school. It may be 
that the Ladies’ Home Journal, which saves you 
so much annually by its suggestions of how to 
make party dresses out of lace curtains and silk 
umbrellas may be correct when it says that your 
expenditure for education is about the most 
foolish thing of which you are guilty. Make 
your visit to the school with an intelligently 
critical spirit. Take pains to find whether the 
critics have been telling the truth. 

You will not find the hours uniform for all 
children in any school in the country. You will 
find no teacher or system that accepts theories 
about the uniform ability of all children. Don’t 
spend any time looking for them for they do 
not exist. Peradventure you may find a rea- 
sonably uniform course of study, because 
it has been the theory of the school 
that no matter in what work the boy or 
girl may eventually engage, they should be 
taught to read, to write and to cipher. It has 
been thought that they should all be taught 
spelling. Some knowledge of geography has been 
thought advisable. You will hardly quarrel 
with the instruction given future citizens in the 
history of their own nation. It will seem sensi- 
ble and timely to you that instruction should be 
given in the laws of health, the care of the teeth, 
the methods of meeting emergencies, etc., ete. 
The uniformity of this course of study will not 
strike you as unreasonable. You will be puzzled 
as to what change to make; what to leave out. 
It may occur to you that possibly if there were 
more time devoted to the subjects now being 
taught, better results might be accomplished, but 
you will dismiss this thought immediately be- 
cause the Journal’s indictment against the school 
makes such a course impossible. The crime of 
which the school is guilty is that it does not 
teach these children by the mature age of four- 
teen some special trade by which they can better 
earn their living. The school day seems to be 
very full. If you are going to recommend at the 
next school meeting special vocational training 
in addition to what is already being done, what 
subjects do you think should be sacrificed in 
order to make room for it? Suppose that Provi- 
dence has revealed to you precisely what trade 
to teach these children and suppose you have an 
equipment that makes it possible to teach chil- 
dren ranging from six to fourteen anything from 
horseshoeing to typesetting, which one of the 
subjects now taught in the grades, would you 
omit? 

Keeping in mind all the pessimistic things you 
have ever heard relative to why children drop 
out of school, make some inquiry as to the 
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reasons in the particular school you visit. You 
will discover that those who drop out may be 
divided into two classes. The larger is the one 
where the parents from real or fancied economic 
necessity take their children out and put them 
to work, using the pittance they can earn toward 
the family support. 

The other class will be composed of children 
who, from less worthy motives have always at- 
tempted to evade the truancy laws. They will 
be far from the brightest or most desirable chil- 
dren. Usually it will be found that they are the 
same children who have had the most difficulty 
in learning to read, to write and to cipher. Now 
ask yourself what you would do with those chil- 
dren, during the years between six and fourteen 
more than the public school is already doing. 
Would you teach them some particular trade? 
Would you take the responsibility of arbitrarily 
selecting for a boy of fourteen the trade he 
should follow through life? Don’t you think the 
boy is entitled to an elementary education before 
he has this important matter decided? And if, 
as you have been told in the Journal, the school 
has utterly failed to even do a good job in teach- 
ing him how to read, write and cipher, where is 
the time to teach him some special trade? 

But uniformity in the course of study does not 
mean uniform treatment of each child. You 
will discover several things of which the Journal 
failed to tell you. You will hear of children 
being promoted from time to time when it is 
found that they are able to do the work of the 
class above them. You will hear of special 
departments for backward children. You will 
find in many schools special rooms for the chil- 
dren who are able to advance more rapidly than 
the child of average mentality. You will hear 
the teacher making arrangements for special 
work with the child who needs it. You will 
find provision made for the child who has been 
out of school for illness or other reason. The 
principal will believe very thoroughly in indi- 
vidual attention. You will find only thirty-five 
or forty children in a room. You will discover 
that through parents’ associations, mothers’ 
meetings, reports and personal letters, the 
school is doing its best to become acquainted 
vith the needs of each child. 

You cannot escape seeing that the school is 
teaching the children more than the lessons of 
the books. In very many schools, you will find 
that the child’s body so long neglected is being 
cared for by systematic physical training. It 
would seem as though this would be of some 
service to the boy who has to leave school at 
the age of fourteen to engage in the hard work 
of the world. You will find in very many of 
the schools that the child’s eyes are cared for; 
free dental treatment is his for the asking. 
The lessons of cleanliness are taught daily. 
Care is taken to guide his taste for reading 
inte desirable channels. You will be surprised 
at the amount of work done by the teacher out- 
side of her regular school hours. So far as 
possible some ideals of beauty are instilled in 
the child by surrounding him with what is best 
in art. You will be astonished at how well he 
sings and how well he likes to do it. You will 
be pleased to discover that the school is doing 
more than any other agency to teach him a 
rational patriotism. 

Conceding, at the outset, and without argu- 
ment that our present methods may be imper- 
fect and susceptible of improvement, ask your- 
self this question: “If my child must leave 
school at the age of fourteen, what part of his 
present instruction would I ask to be omitted?’ 
Put it on a cold basis of dollars and cents. 
Discount all the ambitions that may come to 
the child in the fifty remaining years of his 
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life. Forget that he will shortly become a 
voter to influence the policies of the nation. 
Eliminate all social considerations and put it 
simply on a basis of what the child at the age 
of fourteen can earn. Your common sense will 
tell you that this ought not be done, but, hav- 
ing determined to prostitute the public school 
to the god of greed, what subjects would you 
strike from the curriculum ?¢ 

In addition to what I have assumed that you 
would find in almost any town or city school 
in the Union outside a few of the southern 
states, you will find thousands of schools where 
boys below the eighth grade are taught manual 
training and simple carpentry. There are many 
schools giving the rudiments of such trades 
as brick laying, plumbing, etc., etc. There are 
thousands of schools where girls are taught 
sewing, dressmaking, plain cooking and domes- 
tic economy. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal says that the 
public school is a failure; that the sole purpose 
in the first eight grades is to prepare for’ the 
high school. Do you think that an institu- 
tion which equips children at the age of four- 
teen with an ability to read intelligently, write 
legibly, and cipher with reasonable speed and 
accuracy while at the same time teaching them 
the lessons of health, the value of an upright 
life and the dignity of labor, has utterly failed? 
Where else pray, will the child learn these 
things than in the public school and, unless 
they are learned, of how much use will he be 
in any honorable occupation? If there were 
no such thing as a high school in this country, 
what would you change in the first eight grades 
as now conducted ¢ 

Statistics are the most deceiving arguments 
in the muckraker’s bag of tricks. But accept- 
ing as true the figures furnished us by the 
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Journal the average annual cost per pupil for 
doing the work which you saw being accom- 
plished in the school is twenty-two dollars a 
year. After-your visit to the school, are you 
prepared to agree with the Journal’s verdict 
that this money is worse than wasted? Did you 
come away satisfied that the public school was 
an active agent in populating the brothels and 
jails of the country? And what do you think 
of the people who vomit forth such nonsense? 

And after all do you honestly think that a 
child should go to work at the age of fourteen 
or even sixteen? Isn’t there something else 
more important for the child either in the 
grades or in high school than to teach him a 
trade? Economists have taught for years that 
a higher standard of living, increased intelli- 
gence, better knowledge of the laws of health 
and higher standards of cvnduct make for 
higher wages. Does the Journal wish to dis- 
pute this contention? It is a matter suscepti- 
ble of easy proof that the boy who graduates 
from high school is economically better 
equipped than the boy who is forced to leave 
before graduation. The schools that educate 
children while they wait are on the wane. Their 
number steadily decreases. It is no happen- 
stance that most of those who enroll in the 
correspondence schools never finish the course. 
The trouble in most cases is their inability to 
handle the problems presented. Imagine the 
absurdity of trying to teach stenography to a 
girl who can neither spell nor punctuate. But 
graft onto the regular high school branches a 
course in stenography, and you will have a first 
class product. 

It is not the function of the school to pre- 
pare students for a particular work. We are 
not living under a benevolent despotism. Miss 
Lynch and her able co-laborers may not always 


be with us to select the trade for which par- 
ticular students should be fitted. We might 
even go to the pains of teaching boys a trade 
which in a few years would be superseded by 
machinery. The truth of the matter is that 
we are living in a democracy. {t has been our 
sincere belief that the school should prepare 
students to choose for themselves their work 
in life. We have labored under the impression 
that as America is the “Melting-pot” of the 
world, so the school is the crucible of America. 
We have believed that there is something more 
important than teaching the millions of chil- 
dren born of foreign parents how to make a 
living. The public schools have leavened a 
heterogeneous mass of a hundred million peo- 
ple (half of whom are foreign born or born of 
foreign parents) with the lessons of patriotism, 
respect for law, and belief. in democracy. The 
economic value of the child has been increased; 
his standard of living raised; his horizon 
broadened; his whole life brightened and his 
usefulness to mankind infinitely increased. 
And mark you this has been done whether he 
goes to college or not! 

Knowing what you do of American life, do 
you think that the magnificent high school 
buildings now being erected everywhere in the 
land would be voted by the people if the high 
school was not justifying itself? Never before 
in our history have the people been so generous 
in their expenditure for education. The writers 
in the Journal should come to Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota or to many other Western 
states where hundred thousand dollar high 
schools are often approved by the people with- 
out a dissenting vote—not merely in large 
cities, mark you, but in towns of less than ten 
thousand people. The strongest defense of the 

(Continued on Page 52) 





An Experience in School Building Competitions 


By WALTER @OOK, President, American Institute of Architects. 


While it is generally recognized that the 
direct selection of an architect for any proposed 
work on the ground of the proofs that he has 
given of competence and ability, is the best and 
safest course for the client to take, it can 
easily be understood that in public work such 
a selection is often difficult. The public body 
which has the very delicate duty of making a 
choice may be accused of favoritism by any 
discontented element in the community; and it 
not infrequently happens that such accusations 
are not without justification. 

A public body which has not a very high 
sense of duty and a very clear understanding of 
its functions is sometimes apt to forget that 
the only thing which its members can properly 
keep in mind is the best interest of the com- 
munity. It is likely to consider the designing 
and supervision of a new building as a sort of 
prize to be striven for by the architects—as it 
were a piece of meat thrown out to be scrambled 
and fought for by a pack of hungry dogs. 

Now this point of view might have a certain 
reasonable aspect, if we could lose sight of the 
fact that the ability to produce an attractive 
design on paper is only one part of the archi- 
tect’s work—only partially related to his abil- 
ity as the constructor of a building. Only too 
often this incompetence fails to fulfill the ex- 
pectations raised by the drawings, either as to 
beauty or utility. And, the which 
even the drawings are made not by the archi- 
tect but for the architect are unfortunately not 
altogether unknown. 

It is for these reasons that an architectural 
competition open to any architect is an exceed- 
ingly dangerous proceeding for the community. 
Particularly is this true when any man is 
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allowed to compete who has nut given proofs of 
experience and capacity beforehand, so that 
there can be no question raised as to his em- 
ployment if he is considered to have submitted 
the best design. It must be remembered too 
that while any private owner is justified in 
taking any and all risks in the choice of an 
architect, no public body is justified in doing 
so. A private individual is responsible only to 
himself, while a public body is in a position of 
trust and is responsible to the community which 
it represents. 

It is the want of knowledge or of considera- 
tion of these conditions that has resulted so 
often in unfortunate results. And doubtless 
many of these would have been prevented if 
the public at large and the bodies representing 
them were aware of their existence; for more 
often than not they have been the result of 
ignorance and not of any improper motives. It 
is very noticeable that as they are more gener- 
ally understood, matters are better managed. 
The “Campaign of Education” is really not a 
very strenuous one. 

A number of years ago the Board of Educa- 
tion of a thriving city in one of the Middle 
States was confronted with the problem of a 
new school building. Upon deciding to have a 
competition for the selection of an architect 
the members of the board retained the writer 
as professional adviser. Their first statement 
was that “public opinion demanded that all 
should have a chance.” When the dangers of 
this course were pointed out to them and com- 
petition between a limited number of architects 
of proved ability was recommended, they finally, 
with perhaps some reluctance, agreed to a com- 
promise. The competition was advertised, and 


the announcement was made that any architect 
desiring to compete should submit his name and 
qualifications to the board. From these names 
a number, not to exceed fifteen, who seemed to 
promise the best showing, should be allowed 
to compete, and no other. The competition 
proceeded in due course, one of the competitors 
was appointed and the schoolhouse was built. 

Some years afterwards the same board had 
another schoolhouse to build and again con- 
sulted the writer. “We have concluded,” they 
said to him, “that you were right in your advice. 
For this competition we are only going to in- 
vite five or six architects, all of whom we know 
are good men, and whom we shall pay for their 
services.” The competition was held, and it 
happened that the winner was the same archi- 
tect who had built the former school. 

Again, some years later, a third school was 
to be erected. The Board of Education then 
decided that, even though the results of the 
former competitions had been successful, 4 
competition in this case was neither necessary 
nor desirable; and the same architect was again 
appointed. 

It seems as though this little story in three 
episodes is instructive and valuable, as showing 
that an enlightened and intelligent public body 
only needs to know the real conditions to arrive 
at the same conclusions as those of the great 
majority of architects. In this particular in- 
stance knowledge was gained by experience—an 
experience which might easily have been a dis- 
astrous one. It is sincerely hoped that other 
Boards of Education, in other cities, may profit 
by this experience, without incurring the dan- 
gers so happily escaped in this case. 
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The Non-Legal Duties of the School Committee 


By President ROBERT J. ALEY, University of Maine. 


No activity of the people in their political 
capacity has greater significance than that 
which centers about the public school. The 
public school in a very real sense is the hope 
of the country. If a democracy like ours is 
to endure, it is necessary that all the citizens 
be intelligent and able to act wisely upon the 
questions that come to them in their social, 
fnancial and political relation. The public 
school is the only general organization that at- 
tempts to meet these needs, and it, therefore, 
assumes a place of importance in a democracy 
that it does not necessarily possess in other 
forms of government. 

If a community is to have a good school, 
there are at least four important vital factors 
that must be considered: These are, the chil- 
dren, the teachers, the community itself and 
the school committee. Of these four factors 
the two of primary and fundamental impor- 
tance are the children and the teachers. If 
these are what they should be, and if they 
co-operate as they ought, considerable prog- 
ress toward a good school will be made, even 
though the other two factors fall far short of 
the ideal. It is evident, however, that if all 
four of these factors are brought to a high 
state of perfection, and if they co-operate har- 
moniously, then the schools will be more nearly 
ideal and will meet the needs of the life of the 
community more perfectly. 

All states have made laws defining the 
rights and specifying the duties of all those 
who are in any way connected with the public 
schools. The children must attend the sessions 
of the school, they must be amenable to the 
rules and regulations that have been made 
for the carrying on of the school work, they 
must be free from contagious diseases, and 
they must obey the laws, not only relating to 
the school, but the national, state and local 
laws as well. The teachers themselves are sub- 
ject to certain legal requirements. They must 
meet the academic standards necessary to se- 
cure a license, they must have properly made 
contracts, they must perform their duties in 
accordance with the rules, and they must teach 
the subjects required by law or prescribed by 
proper authority. The community itself is re- 
quired to support the school financially, and 
to see that conditions are made favorable for 
good work. The school committee must em- 
ploy the teachers, arrange for the proper num- 
ber of schoolrooms, see that these rooms are 
properly seated, heated and lighted, employ 
proper and adequate janitor service, buy the 
necessary maps, books, apparatus and supplies, 
and select and purchase the textbooks needed 
by the children. 


Non-Legal Duties Important 

Of course, it is plain that all the legal re- 
quirements pertaining to pupils, teachers, 
community and school committee may be car- 
ried out to the very letter, and a good school 
not be the necessary result. In these matters, 
as in all others, the mere obedience to the let- 
ter of the law is not sufficient. “The letter 
killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” The very 
least of the duties incumbent upon the factors 

{Note—Few writers on school administration 
can speak of school board matters from more in- 
timate knowledge than Mr. Aley. As professor 
of education and school inspector of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, as superintendent of public 
instruction for the Hoosier state, and as president 
of the University of Maine, he has observed the 
working of school board authorities in all parts 
of the United States. The interest and enthusi- 
asm which the present paper, read before school 
committee members of Maine in October, aroused 
is the reason for its presentation here.] 





of a good school are the legal ones. Outside 
of the back of the legal requirements are a 
host of requirements that give life to the school 
and make it a real element in the betterment of 
the community. 


The school committee, or school board, as it 
is called in most places, is of comparatively 
recent growth. Schools were in éxistence long 
before a school committee was even dreamed 
of. When the importance of general educa- 
tion was realized, and it was deemed wise for 
the public to provide wholly for the education 
of all children, it was necessary to provide 
some easy way to accomplish this end. In ecast- 
ing about for a means to do this best, it was 
finally decided that a committee would serve the 
purpose well. As a result the school committee 
came into existence. It should be remembered 
that the school committee is a means and not 
an end. It is formed for the sole purpose of 
doing things with more dispatch than would be 
possible if the community, as a political body, 
acted upon school matters. The school commit- 
tee is a result and not a cause of education. 
Much additional progress has been made, and all 
the other essential factors of a good school were 
in operation long before the school committee 
came into existence. As Chancellor has defined 
it: “A school committee is a political and legal 
device to maintain teachers and teaching.” 


Committee Unity. 

It is very vital that the school committee be 
thought of by the community as a unit. It is 
equally essential that the individual members 
of the committee think of it in the same light. 
The committee should act as a committee and 
not as an individual. This view of the real 
nature of the school committee is absolutely es- 
sential if good schools are to exist in the com- 
munity where the committee operates. If a 
member of the school committee believes that he 
can act as an individual, express definite opin- 
ions and make promises independent of the 
joint action of all members, then trouble for the 
schools is sure to follow. 


This large view of the duties of the com- 
mittee members would preclude any member 
ever making a definite promise in advance of 
the action of the committee itself. It would 
also preclude any member making up his mind 
definitely upon any subject before the matter 
has been fully and thoroughly discussed in a 
board meeting. One of the main reasons why 
a committee rather than an individual looks 
after the school interests of a community is, 
that experience has taught us that the combined 
judgment of three or five or seven men is more 
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likely in the long run to be wise than the in- 
dividual judgment of a single man. 

A committee whose members look upon it as 
a unit will never parcel out its duties. There 
will not be one man to look after the interests 
of a certain ward, another to hire the janitors 
and still another to buy supplies, but the action 
of the committee will be as a committee. Every 
member will come to the board meeting with his 
own views of course, but with an open mind. 
In the full and free discussion he will give and 
take. His final decision will be a composite of 
the wisdom and judgment of his fellows. 

It should be the custom of the members of 
the school committee to explain to the people 
the general policy governing the work of the 
committee. No member should ever make a 
definite promise of what the committee will do. 
No individual has the right to attempt to bind 
his fellows by promises made in advance of 
joint action, nor has he any right to hamper 
himself and prevent that freedom of action on 
his part that every man ought to have when he 
comes into the presence of new facts and broad- 
er views than he has had before. 


Deliberation and Publicity Needed. 

It would be entirely legal for a school board 
to let the contract for a new building after a 
few minutes discussion at a single meeting. It 
would be right legally for the same committee 
to buy real estate within a few minutes after 
the matter was first broached in board meeting. 
While acts of this sort would be legal, they 
would be short-sighted and would certainly fall 
far below the real duties of the members of the 
board. If the board is to care for the best in- 
terests of the community, it must not act in 
haste. It must ascertain the facts bearing upon 
a question and investigate it thoroughly so that 
it can forecast future needs with some degree of 
certainty. It should be remembered that while 
the individual members of the school committee 
change with frequency, the committee goes on 
indefinitely. The committee of ten years from 
now will be confronted with the results if mis- 
takes and failures are made now. It is, there- 
fore, important that in all matters there be no 
undue haste. It is doing things in a hurry that 
brings upon a committee the suspicion of the 
community, and causes accusations of graft and 
dishonesty to be made. 

The school committee is a servant of the city 
or town within which it operates. The com- 
munity, like the individual, is interested in the 
doings of its servants. In general, the actions 
of the board should be published and its meet- 
ings should be open to the public. Citizens 
should be invited to attend the meetings and op- 
portunity should be given them to ask questions, 
get information, present petitions or air their 
grievances. The committee that keeps in close 
and sympathetic contact with the people has an 
opportunity to serve them far better than the 
one that holds itself aloof. 

While it is important that most of the pro- 
ceedings of a school committee should be pub- 
lic, there are things that ought to be attended 
in executive session. Questions relating to the 
morals of teachers, matters of discipline of pu- 
pils, discussions as to whether certain teachers 
should be retained or not, and kindred ques- 
tions, should be taken up in private executive 
sessions. It may be wise ultimately to make 
many of these things public, but in general, 
publicity of this sort would make it impossible 
to render the justice that the case demands. 

The Superintendency. 

An important legal duty of the school com- 
mittee is the selection of the school superin- 
tendent. Legally, this duty is performed when 
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an individual has received a majority vote of 
the committee and has entered into an appro- 
priate contract for the performance of certain 
duties. Unfortunately in many cases this is 
about what occurs: When a superintendent is 
elected without any more consideration than 
this, certain very important duties of the school 
board have not been performed, although all 
legal requirements have been met. It is im- 
portant that the school board realize that the 
superintendent in their employ performs two 
very important and very different functions. 
He is the direct administrator for the board and 
he is also the active supervisor of the teaching 
force. These two duties are widely different. 
It is rare to find the two powers equally de- 
veloped in the same man. The ideal superin- 
tendent, however, is the man who is strong in 
administration and who is wise and helpful in 
supervision. The school committee has to per- 
form the very important duty of finding a man 
who measures up as nearly as possible to the 
ideal in these two fields. In case no man strong 
in both fields is available, the committee should 
decide which sort of service it needs most, and 
seek the man who best fits the need. In finding 
a man for such a position, the school committee 
should seek the best advice that is available. 
The members of the committee should be good 
judges of human nature. They need to lay 
aside all prejudice, and go out and look for a 
man who possesses the qualities needed. In the 
search for the man they should refuse to be 
sidetracked by the politics, religion or local 
habitat of any candidate. The man selected 
should have polities, religion and citizenship. 
If any one or all of these incidental things de- 
termine his selection, the school under his con- 
trol will suffer. 

The school committee ought to have a clear 
notion of its relations to the superintendent. As 
an administrator, the superintendent should car- 
ry out the general rules and regulations of the 
board, keep tab on the needs of the school, see 
that the school property is properly cared for, 
look out for the physical comfort and moral wel- 
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fare of the children, and be the direct agent of 
the board in all matters of administration. In 
these fields of activity the superintendent is the 
servant of the board. In the field of supervising 
he ought not to be the servant of the board, for 
it is in this field that he is presumably an ex- 
pert. Here he knows far more than any mem- 
ber of the board or else he ought not to be in the 
position. As a supervisor he ought to have’ ab- 
solute freedom. If he does not, it will be impos- 
sible for him to produce the results in his school 
that ought to come. He will be held responsible 
by the community for the failures. It is for 
this reason that the board ought to use great 
care in selecting a man. However, after he has 
been selected, he ought to be free to do the things 
that his training has made it possible for him 
to do. 
Teachers and Janitors. 

Technically and legally the school committee 
employs the teachers. Where the committee ex- 
ercises this right merely in accordance with legal 
requirements, the results are inferior teachers 
and a poor school. The selection of good teach- 
ers, as well as their promotion, should be based 
upon expert knowledge. If there is any one 
thing for which a superintendent ought to be 
held responsible, it is the selection and promo- 
tion of the teachers. The school board that does 
not follow the advice of its superintendent, nay, 
that does not require its superintendent to make 
recommendations in this field, fails of its im- 
portant duties. Of course the school board 
should retain. the right to turn down a recom- 
mendation of a superintendent if, after a full 
discussion, the members of the board are con- 
vinced that the teacher is not a fit person for 
the place. It ought to be the rule of the com- 
mittee that no one not recommended by the 
superintendent could ever be voted upon. The 
necessary condition for board consideration 
should be the superintendent’s recommendation. 
If the recommendations of the superintendent 
can not be followed, a new superintendent should 
be found as soon as possible. 

In the general administration of the schools 


in cities and towns, the matter of janitor Service 
is of great importance. Here, more often than 
anywhere else in the entire system, the board 
is likely to act independent of any without due 
regard to the needs and demands of the school 
itself. In many of our larger cities it fre. 
quently happens that a janitor receives a larger 
salary than the principal. If the janitor is 
what he should be, his salary is probably not too 
high. If, however, he is simply a “ward heeler,” 
without any specific fitness for the duties he is 
to perform, whatever he receives is too much. 
In the actual administration of school affairs, 
there is no more important individual connected 
with the school building than the janitor. He 
ought to be specially prepared for his work. 
There is really a great need for a school for jan- 
itors. The janitor should be a sort of all-round 
man who can repair minor breaks in heating ap- 
paratus, who knows how to keep a room clean, 
who understands the importance of proper tem- 
perature, and who understands children well 
enough to distinguish between fun and vicious- 
ness. He should be a man good enough 
to be an ally of the superintendent in every 
sense of the term. The man selected be- 
cause he has failed of election to some office, 
or, because in the position he will be of service 
to the dominant party, is not likely to have the 
qualities needed in so important a position. The 
janitor, like the teachers, should be selected upon 
the recommendation of the man who is respon- 
sible to the public for the kind of schools that 
the community has. The law does not require 
the janitor to be chosen this way nor to have 
the qualities above enumerated, but the efficiency 
of the school can not be maintained unless the 
janitor has these qualities, and is subject to 
the superintendent. 
Finance and Building. 

The school committee has very important 
duties to perform in relation to the school 
finances. The amount of money expended for 
school purposes in a community depends very 


largely upon the vision that the school commit- 
(Continued on Page 51) 


A VOCATIONAL COMMENCEMENT 


By N. BAKER, State Supervisor of Rural Schools of Alabama 


A rather unusual commencement was held 
at one of the village schools of Alabama last 
summer. It was held in an unusual school- 
house upon an unusually hot day. 

Who has not attended one of these village 
commencements and seen the fancy, useless 
drills and heard the “Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,” or the “Ride of Jennie McNeal’! 

After the audience had been entertained by 
a song by the chorus club, the first number 
on the program was announced. ‘There ap- 
peared the little girl in a white frock with 
the inevitable blue ribbon in her hair, but 
strange to say, instead of reciting “Curfew 
Must Not Ring Tonight,” she simply said: “I 
will show you how to sew on a button.” This 
she did, not sewing on the button, but describ- 
ing what she did in very good English. 

The subject of “Tomato Culture” was then 
handled by a boy who planted seed and trans- 
planted plants in one end of a box and pruned 
a large stalk growing in the other end of the 
box. 

A girl of the fourth grade then told how to 
lay a fire, observing that the first two essential 
steps were to have the stove well polished and 
the ashes all removed. 

Then came a baseball drill by nine boys and 
a fan drill by some girls. This fan drill was 
the first and only thing on the program to re- 
mind one of the “old-time” commencement. 

“After “How to Sew a Belt on an Apron” was 
rendered by a girl using a sewing machine 





upon the stage, a boy came forward bearing a 
bookease he had made. Holding up the tools 
used in its construction, he named each and 
suggested an adequate bill of material to be 
used in the construction of such a case. 


After a house work drill, with brush and pan, 
by the second grade (this school has no pupils 
above the sixth), there was given a play orig- 
inated by teachers and pupils, the plot of 
which was as follows: 

The mother goes away for the day, leaving 
the house in charge of the children. Soon 
their aunt from a distant state appears. It 
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becomes necessary to prepare dinner. This the 
children do—cooking, laying the table, serving 
the meal and eating it in the presence of the 
audience. 

Some prizes were awarded (right or wrong, 
we are simply recording), prizes for best made 
dresses, aprons, shopping bags, taborets, etc. 

It was a four-room school, but an eight-room 
building. The additional rooms were 4 
kitchen, dining room, a library and a bed room. 
There are no janitors for this building. The 
pupils take “turn” in “keeping house.” Each 
day some prepare the noonday meal, others 
serve, still others look after the beds and linen. 

The school garden furnishes the vegetables 
for the table, while the surplus is sold to pur- 
chase equipment for the building. 


There is an athletic field where regular and 
systematic physical drills are given and in- 
teresting invigorating games are engaged in. 

The pupils of this school are gaining cul- 
ture. They are doing as much academic work 
as pupils of other schools are doing and more 
of the practical and useful. 

This is a school in which the body is not 
neglected. The hand and eye are developed 
and the intellect keeps pace with the needs 
and demands of living. 

It is a negro school. 


For white or negro, such a commencement is 
the reasonable thing; the typical closing of 
days gone by is the unreasonable and absurd. 
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What One City is Trying to Do. 


THE HAMMOND PLAN 


By C. H. McDANIEL, Hammond, Ind. 


In these modern days all institutions must 
offer something better than tradition as a reason 
for their existence. Only as they are adapted 
to new conditions, thereby serving best the peo- 
ple, will they hold a commanding position. 

While our public schools have changed ma- 
terially in the last decade for the better, yet they 
have not taken the advanced steps they should. 
As a result, articles have appeared in newspapers 
and magazines, and books have been written, all 
criticising the methods and results of our pres- 
ent school systems. Many of the criticisms are 
just, but some of them are very erroneous. It 
is an easy matter to make general statements. 

While I agree in the main with the article of 
Miss Lynch in the August issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, I cannot agree with her in the 
statement “that the American public school sys- 
tem, as at present conducted, is an absolute and 
total failure.” 

The American public schools have done more 
to Americanize the children and grandchildren 
of the thousands of immigrants that have poured 
into this country than all cther institutions. At 
least in part, it has given millions of our boys 
and girls an education that would otherwise 
have been denied them, and it has given other 
thousands the fundamentals for completing their 
education and has inspired ideals that have been 
helpful to many of them in their life struggle. 

To say that our public school system is “an 
absolute and total failure” is, it seems to me, 
only another way of saying that Americanism 
itself is an “absolute and total failure”; that our 
boasted democracy is only a myth. No one be- 
lieves that Americanism is a failure nor our 
democracy a myth. Some of our political ora- 
tors may argue this in the heat of a national 
campaign, but even they do not believe it. 


The Public Interested in Results. 

We must, however, admit that Miss Lynch 
made some deservedly strong indictments. All 
engaged in educational work believe that we 
have emphasized the course of study to the det- 
riment of the child by forcing all pupils to fit 
the course of study rather than adapting it to 
the needs of the child; that we have shaped the 
curricula of our high schools to the demands of 
the college and the university and lost sight of 
the ninety-nine that will go neither to college 
nor university, but have gone out to toil in field 
and factory and have become a part of that great 
middle class that forms the very backbone of 
our national existence. 

We have been so busy formulating definitions 
of education (all of which mean essentially the 
same) that we have neglected doing some of the 
things for which real education should stand. 
The people are not so much interested in the 
definition of education as they are in their boys 
and girls, nor are they so much interested in a 
scheme of education as they are in what educa- 
tion may do for their boys and girls. 

They are not particularly impressed by what 
Froebel taught, Herbart announced, or Montes- 
sori is developing, but they realize they are 
taxed to support the public school systems of 
this country, our state normal schools and state 
universities, and they are beginning to demand 
in no uncertain terms that they get in return a 


[Note.—At no time in the history of American 
education have such successful efforts been made 
to fit the school to the needs of the communities 
they serve. Whether or not the work Mr. Mc- 
Daniel and his associates are doing is new in 
theory or method it offers food for thought and 
should lead school officials to ask themselves 
whether their schools are studying their local 
problems as carefully and solving them as ration- 
ally as are the Hammond people.] 


measure of value. We believe they have a right 
to make this demand, and the more insistent 
they make these demands, the more quickly will 
come a response. 

No scheme of education, although it may be 
fundamentally good and may have a very large 
following, should be universally used. Each 
community has its own peculiar problems and 
it is the province of a school system, so far as 
it may be able to do so, to work out these 
problems. 

The fact that our schooi systems have not 
been adapted to the needs of the children and 
the community may account, in a very large 
measure at least, for the great number that with- 
draw annually between the close of the fifth 
grade and the close of the eighth grade and be- 
tween the early months of the first year of the 
high school and the beginning of the last year 
of the high school. 


The Local Problem. 

Hammond is an industrial community. It 
has more than fifty factories, representing al- 
most every line of activity. A boy or girl who 
may be dissatisfied with school conditions needs 
to use little persuasion with his parents to get 
their permission to go to work; especially when 
they may receive from $5 to $12 per week. When 
the parents see so little in the school of imme- 
diate value, their decision in favor of industrial 
activity can be appreciated. 

So far as possible, to adapt the school work 
of the Hammond public schools to the industrial 
needs of Hammond, preserving at the same time 
such essentials of the traditional work as might 
be thought best, has been the sole aim of the 
school authorities. In crystallizing a workable 
program, there is no claim for anything abso- 
lutely new, rather a unifying of some things that 
have been done in different school systems. We 
do not want to be understood to announce that 
the curricula of the grades and the high school 
have been fully adapted to the general scheme 
that is rapidly developing. The fact is that 
much, especially in the grades, needs to be 
changed, eliminating some lines of work and 
correlating others. It will take another year, 
possibly two, to complete what is only a begin- 
ning. As the different phases of the plan are 
tried out, such changes as may be deemed best 
will be made. 

Starting Night Schools. 

In the minutes of the board of school trustees 
cf March 25, 1912, is found the following record : 
“The superintendent was instructed to go ahead 
and make such investigations as he deems prop- 
er in regard to a night school.” 

To determine the attitude of those who work 
toward a night school, small card circulars 
printed as indicated below, were sent to stores 
and industrial plants: 

The Board of Education is considering tne ad- 
visability of organizing an efficient Night School. 

Would you attend a Night School?............ 

Of the subjects below, mark your first choice 
1; second choice 2; third choice 3. 

On the vacant lines place some subject you feel 
should be taught in such a school. 

These blanks must be filled and turned over to 
your manager, superintendent or proprietor, so 


that they may reach the office of Superintendent 
of Schools not later than the second Monday in 


April. 


Respectfully, 

(Signed) C. M. McDANIEL. 
freer DORI. 6.6465 carves 
Employed by........+eeeeeeeeeees BB. oc siciates 

BOYS. 
Mechanical Drawing.......... Elementary Wood 
Wei avcssisseics Electric Wiring............. 
Commercial English.......... COIR 6 occas case 
WHE. cscccccuse Spanigh.....cseses Typewrit- 
ing........... Shorthand........... Commercial 
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Be ss Ktsieecus Bookkeeping.......... Com- 
mercial Arithmetic........... OTD soc cseeens 
PRPOPONs TRONS 6 ooo cwkscscn 
GIRLS. 

Sere CEs 6's dike ccm Millin- 
OOP asdasadcceies POTUERIIIN ss ssinecce ce Short- 
M550 668-63. 4 Commercial Practice........... 
ee Physical Training........... 
BOGMKCODINE. 2.00 cc cciec 


These were distributed by the superintendents 
and foremen to the employes. 

Three hundred forty boys and girls, men and 
women, signified their intention of taking such 
work as was suggested upon the program. When 
this data was given the board, the superintend- 
ent was authorized to secure the services of an 
efficient principal for the night school, who 
would at the same time be vocational adviser 
and supervisor of every phase of industrial work 
in the school system. 

This might mark the beginning of what might 
be termed the development of the “Hammond 
Plan.” 

The night school was opened on the evening 
of September 30th, with an enrollment of more 
than five hundred. By the end of the first month 
more than seven hundred were enrolled. 

There are twenty-six teachers in the corps, not 
including the principal, sixteen of whom are a 
part of the regular corps. With one exception, 
uo day teacher comes oftener than twice each 
week and then on alternate nights. This work 
is carried on in four buildings, and one, possibly 
two, more will be opened. 

While the enrollment is already beyond all ex- 
pectations, we are now looking forward confi- 
dently to an enrollment of over one thousand. 

Finding Employment for Students. 

To enable students of the night school who 
had lost positions, or who quit the positions they 
had, to get work, an employment bureau was 
organized. The bureau works for the interest 
not only of the students but also for the manu- 
facturer by bringing them together. The bureau 
will also give its assistance to those who may 
quit school. 

Their entire school record is examined to see 
if they have any particular qualities which 
would fit them for any certain line of work. 
Whenever it is practical, the parents are con- 
sulted in regard to the child, their desires con- 
cerning him, his ambitions, et cetera. In this 
way, the school is in a position to place its 
most capable pupils in the best positions and 
thus encourage honest effort in the school work. 

At this writing the bureau has not been able 
to meet the requests that have come from stores 
and factories. 

In the night school some students were found 
who desired to enroll in the day school, but they 
did not want to begin the grade work where they 
had left off. They felt the need of a high school 
training and wanted at the same time to con- 
tinue along industrial lines. To meet this con- 
dition two things were determined upon, the 
first of which would be for the benefit of those 
who had quit school and the second for those 
who were enrolled in the high school, as well as 
those who would return. 

Flexible Entrance Requirements. 

Beginning with the second term of the current 
year, permission will be given boys and girls, 
who withdrew from school in their sixth, seventh 
or eighth year to work, to enter the high school, 
provided they have worked from that time until 
their sixteenth year, or one year in excess of 
the time they would have used in reaching the 
high school, and can produce satisfactory recom- 
mendations from their employers. 
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We do not doubt that their experience in store 
and factory, coupled with an earnest desire to 
prepare themselves better and a willing applica- 
tion to work, will enable them to attain satis- 
tactory results. 


In order that the boys and girls who return, 
as well as those who are in the high school and 
may desire to take up industrial work, may be- 
come more efficient, and as an incentive for those 
in the grades to continue in school, a scheme 
for co-operative school and shop work has been 
planned. Arrangements will be made so that 
boys and girls will work in certain commercial 
establishments one-half of each day that school 
is in session, and attend school the remainder 
of the day. That the student may learn the en- 
tire art or trade in which he is working, an 
agreement will be made whereby the boy or girl 
is to work for a stated time in the establishment 
of the employer. 


School and Shop Co-Operation. 

The school authorities will not sanction the 
apprenticeship in any industry in which the ap- 
prentice will not be able to acquire sufficient 
technique or skill to earn a fair living wage. 
No child under fourteen years of age will be 
apprenticed. 

“No*apprenticeship contract shall be approved 
by the school authorities where the compensa- 
tion is less than ten cents per hour for the first 
year of shop work, twelve and one-half cents for 
the second year, and fifteen cents for the third 
and fourth years.” 

That this shop and school] instruction may be 
efficient and fulfill the purpose for which it is 
organized, it is mutually agreed by and between 
the Board of School Trustees of the School City 
of Hammond, in the State of Indiana, party of 
EE Ne Ses \h's's ses oes 'e'a 50:66 eee do 


DCR T he echo Wi Wee e eis 0056s , party of the 
second part, as follows: 

The party of the first part agrees: 

1. To submit a course of instruction which 
shall be offered in the school for the approval of 
the party of the second part, and to provide proper 
facilities and competent instructors for the teach- 
ing of said course. 

2. Not to demand the attendance of the ap- 
prentice during the time when he should be in 
the service of the party of the second part. 

3. To employ a vocational director who shall 
be familiar with the work of both the shop and 
school, whose duty it shall be to see that the terms 
of this contract are fulfilled. 

The party of the second part agrees: 

1. Not to employ a school apprentice during the 
time that he should be in school. 

2. To see that his establishment is not con- 
ducive to immorality and that profanity is not 
used in dealing with the apprentice. 

3. To submit a course of instruction in the art 
or trade to which the child is to be apprenticed 
for the approval of the vocational director, and 
further agrees to offer this instruction to the ap- 
prentice. 

4. To submit all contracts with the school ap- 
prentice to the vocational director for approval be- 
fore entering into them. 

5. To allow the vocational director free en- 
trance to his establishment at any time when the 
apprentice is employed, the vocational director at 
no time interfering with any regulations of the 
plant, directly*or indirectly. 

6. To employ the apprentice one-half of each 
day and to pay for his services as follows: 

The term of this apprenticeship shall be four 
years. At the end of the apprenticeship each 
party to this agreement shall issue a diploma to 
the apprentice if the work is satisfactory. 

That parents and children may choose intelli- 
gently a vocation, the school furnishes the fol- 
lowing information: 

The industries of the community. 


Number of persons, male and female, em- 
ployed in them. 

Opportunities for advancement. 

Hours of labor. 

Opportunities of be: 
of work. 

Chance of securing positions elsewhere should 
the establishment suspend operation, or the per- 
sons move from the vicinity. 

Dangers of injury or occupational diseases. 

Permanency of employment. 


oming skillful in a line 
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Sanitary conditions. 

Restrictions placed by labor organizations and 
others on candidate. 

Necessary qualifications of applicants for po- 
sitions. 

How training to meet these qualifications may 
be acquired. 

Method of applying for position. 


Commercial Courses. 

A number of pupils reach the high school who 
want a commercial course, but are unwilling to 
remain four years, taking with the commercial 
work academic studies. In this community 
there is a constantly increasing demand for 
young men and young women who are efficient 
in bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, ete. A 
two-year commercial course became a necessity. 
The work of this course is planned as follows: 

FIRST YEAR. 

Bookkeeping. 

Applied Business English. 


Spelling and Penmanship. 
Local Taxation; Industries; Trades. 


SECOND YEAR. 

Bookkeeping. 

Shorthand and Typewriting. 

English—Commercial Correspondence 

Commercial Geography. 

Commercial Law. 

Pre-Vocational Work. 

About the sixth grade the student begins to 
look forward to the line of work which he will 
take up when he is through school. This is at 
first mere speculation, but if properly guided 
may result in an early choice of a vocation, 
which will in turn result in an early start upon 
liis preparation for the vocation. 

The elementary industrial work is used to 
give lessons and talks on vocations and to fill a 
need in the schoolroom or in the home. In the 
sixth, .seventh and eighth grades, bench work 
and mechanical drawing, cooking. sewing and 
free-hand drawing are all used to help the child 
find his ability. All of this work is definite, en- 
couraging the making of a saleable article, or 
cne that can be used either by the school or in 
the home of the child. The child thus learns 
the necessity of doing perfect work. 

To give the student a further opportunity to 
discover his ability, shops will be opened when 
the new high school building is erected. For 
those who take the “co-operative school and shop 
work” scheme, the school shops will be used to 
give the theoretical side of the work. For those 
who take all school work, the shops will be used 
to give a familiarity with tools, machines and 
processes common to local industries. 

Many pupils have left school in the grades, 
not only because they see no relation between 
the work offered and the industrial life which 
they intend to follow, but also because of de- 


tention for more than one term in a grade. 
While the addition of industrial features will 
arouse a new interest, it was decided that as 
far as possible all unnecessary grading and ex- 
aminations should be eliminated. 

Promotion of Grade Pupils. 

I believe that many pupils have been required 
to repeat their grade because of an artificial 
standard of grading. Any figure that may be 
determined upon is both arbitrary and artificial. 
No standard grade can be a just expression of a 
pupil’s mental development. A slow pupil might 
fail with a fixed standard and yet develop more 
mentally than a naturally bright pupil and be 
as well fitted for promotion as many pupils who 
reach the passing grade. I do not want to con- 
vey the impression that all pupils should be 
regularly promoted, but every teacher, every 
principal and every school superintendent feels 
the number of failures is excessive. 

To prevent any artificial grade to come be- 
tween a teacher and each pupil, at the close of 
each six weeks the pupils are marked “satisfac- 
tory” or “unsatisfactory.” “Satisfactory” means 
that the pupil is progressing in such a manner 
as to merit promotion and “unsatisfactory” that 
more application to his studies must be given. 

I believe this plan will emphasize each pupil 
as an individual problem for his teacher and the 
“Juggling” of figures will cease to be an annoy- 
ing and useless factor in determining a pupil’s 
fitness for promotion. 

In using the above words no standard grade 
is kept in mind, individual development being 
the only problem. 

It might be affirmed that this same ideal could 
be attained with a standard grade. Assuming 
that 75 per cent is the passing grade, is it not 
true that many pupils with a grade of one, two, 
three or even four or five below that standard 
may do as satisfactory work in the next grade 
as the pupils who may be marked one, two, 
three or even four or five points above that 
standard? My contention is that the removal 
of the fixed standard gives the teacher a larger 
latitude in determining a pupil’s fitness for pro- 
motion. To hold the very bright pupil to his 
best effort, as well as to encourage the slow 
pupil to do his best, an “honor” card, which 
reads as follows, is used: 


School Honor Roll. 


EEESCE SARIN WEEN ERS SUA 1912 
Bs 30hkerss Cawe sa eeasaneats 

We take pleasure in informing you that your 
Pee Cee een tT eRe rer tT by diligence in 


study, punctuality and regularity in attendance 
and excellence in behavior, has won a place on 
the Roll of Honor for the scholastic month end- 


This school has an aggregate enrollment of 
SC emeee at and there are pupils in this 
room. The whole number of pupils on the Honor 
oP Ba es a 
are in this room. 


BE Ad oti 4Ske HS Sabie tes deserves especial 
praise, and we ask that you commend........... 
fidelity and encourage.........in.........efforts. 


PRR eed ees a DD aoe s¥5-218 eR ket Teacher. 
0.00 evs RARCMIMS. 


At the close of each six weeks a list of the 
pupils whose work is “unsatisfactory” is made 
by each teacher, a copy of which is given to the 
principal and another copy to the superintend 
ent. Each list is carefully compared with the 
preceding lists and progress noted. As an aid 
for the “unsatisfactory” pupils a system of 
coaching has been established. In the first four 
grades definite places upon the program are 
given for the coaching of backward or the un- 
usually brilliant children. In the four upper 
grades the time of any regular subject in which 
the work is satisfactory may be used for giving 
special time to subjects in which the work is 
not satisfactory or for coaching individual 
pupils. The principals aid the regular teachers 
in this work. 


It is admitted that “coaching” is not as satis- 
factory as separate rooms, but the want of school 
(Concluded on Page 57) 
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NEXT STEPS IN SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Director of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City 


An important first step toward securing school 
efficiency is now well under way. Efficiency is 
in our vocabulary. It is almost a shibboleth. 
While a few reactionaries claim that we cannot 
measure school efficiency, the rank and file of 
us know that there are so many things we can 
measure, that we do not need to worry about the 
fewer things which we cannot measure; so we 
all proclaim and demand efficiency for others. 
Each of us is sure that his superior, or his sub- 
ordinate, or his neighbor can be measured with 
respect to efficiency. Each of us is praying for 
the day when the particular class of school for 
which he shares no responsibility shall be sub- 
ject to efficiency tests. We are like the man 
who wanted to enlist all his wife’s relatives for 
the civil war. Rural school teachers want effi- 
ciency tests for the university; high school su- 
perintendents demand efficiency tests for ele- 
mentary schools; universities are sure that effi- 
ciency tests will help secondary and elementary 
schools. At great national gatherings superin- 
tendents of city schools deplore the benighted 
and neglected conditions of our Cinderella in 
education—the rural school. 

The first step in getting efficiency, therefore, 
has been taken. We want it—especially for 
other people. We like to use the word and to 
proclaim our allegiance to the newer ideals of 
scientific management; but saying “efficient” 
and being efficient are two different things. Say- 
ing efficiency, and believing efficiency, and want- 
ing efficiency are marks of our first steps toward 
efficiency. 

The next steps in school efficiency are “get- 
ting done” steps, not “talking steps.” These 
next steps have to do with ourselves—my school, 
your school; the progress of my pupils—the 
progress of your pupils; the efficiency of your 
subordinates, your superiors, your college. 

Getting things done means that we must not 
only step, but we must go ahead, and we must 
not only go ahead when we step, but we must go 
ahead in the right direction. ' Now, this means, 
when we talk about school efficiency, that we 
must enlist the individual teacher, the individ- 
ual county superintendent, the individual prin- 
cipal, the individual city superintendent, the 
individual board member, the state supervisor, 
the state superintendent and the state legis- 
lator. We must learn to test the teacher, the 
board member, the supervisor. If we test the 
testable, the untestable will fade away into in- 
significance. Not to test results in school and 
college is just as wasteful as not to test results 
in agriculture, in mining or in manufacture, 
or in state government, in which testing the 
state of Wisconsin has furnished such a not- 
able leadership. 

Testing ourselves—taking our own next steps 
toward efficiency—requires that we learn to de- 
tect, to suppress, to squelch, to secure, to re- 
place. 

Eight kinds of thinking, eight habits of mind 
which have kept teachers, superintendents and 
the public from taking sadly needed next steps 
in school efficiency. These eight habits of mind 
I am venturing to explain by reminding you of 


{[Note.—The author of the present paper is re- 
sponsible, more than any other man, for the cur- 
rent interest in “school surveys.” He writes of 
the attitude of schoolmen toward “school efficien- 
cy” with an exact knowledge of facts based upon 
a number of inquiries into school conditions, 
among them the “Inquiry Into the Management 
of 131 Rural Schools for the Wisconsin State Board 
of Public Affairs.” The paper which formed the 
basis of an address to the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, pictures conditions so accurately that 
every school superintendent and schoo] board mem- 
ber who reads it, may well ask himself: To 
which of the eight classes of schoolmen do I be- 
long?) 


eight different kinds of man to be found some- 
where in the state of Wisconsin. 
1. The Ten Commandments Man. 

A young minister who asked his elderly pre- 
ceptor the best way to present the ten com- 
mandments was told: “As commandments to 
the poor; as requests to the well-to-do; as rec- 
ommendations to the rich.” This same man in 
education preaches efficiency tests as command- 
ments to his pupils and teachers; as requests 
to his distant colleagues; as recommendations 
to himself and his superiors. Our next step 
is to do away with the requests and recom- 
mendations and develop among school men and 
school women an attitude toward efficiency 
tests which will preach them as commandments 
to each of us. 

2. The Hose Man. 

After life and property were needlessly lost 
in a New York fire, the fire department’s mis- 
management was investigated. When asked 
why he had not currently tested the fire hose, 
the commissioner said: “Because I was afraid 
it would break and we needed all of it in case 
of fire.’ Do you recognize this attitude? Do 
you know superintendents who are “afraid it 
will break” if they test their own methods of 
supervision or their course of study? Do you 
know this mental attitude that shades off to 
the applicant for a position who insisted that 
while he was truthful he was not fool enough 
to say anything that would hurt his employer’s 
business? Think a minute of some of the 
over-age tables we have been reading lately and 
of the score of superintendents who started out 
to learn the number of children who were too 
old for their grade by using a method which 
compared last year’s oldness with next year’s 
grades. 

4 3. The Target Man. 

. This is the man who found marksmanship 
uphill work until he shot at a blank wall, lo- 
cated his bullet, painted his target around that 
bullet hole before inviting an audience to ap- 
plaud. Do you recognize this attitude? Do 
yolul know educators who never apply efficiency 
tests until they have time to paint the bull’s- 
eye around the bullet, who use statistics to 
prove theories and not to disclose needs? If 
this attitude has not been more fatal to the 
educator it is due to that near monopoly which 
he has heretofore enjoyed similar to a doctor 
friend of mine in Minnesota, who asked me 
one day what timothy hay was worth. I asked 
him why he was interested. He said, because 
he had bought ten loads from Pat Nolan. When 
I said, “Do you mean to say that you allowed 
Pat Nolan to fill up your barn with timothy 
without knowing the price,” my doctor friend 

replied, “I don’t care about his price, for I 

am doctoring his family and I have not yet 

sent him his bill.” Would you be reminded of 
this attitude if you. found among a superin- 
tendent’s recommendations one for “a_ thor- 
oughly qualified statistician—one trained in the 
complicated art of manipulating school statts- 
tics? 

4. The Statesman. 

This is the school man who fits the defini- 
tion of statesman recently given by one of 
Life’s fathers to a Life boy: “A statesman, 
Freddie, is a man who finds out which way 
the crowd is going, then jumps in front and 
yells like blazes.” Do you know that man? Do 
you know any educators whose idea of efficiency 
tests is to do what the big men with the bigger 
salaries in the bigger jobs will approve? Fol- 
lowing the crowd has led hundreds of cities to 
adopt a curriculum promulgated in New York, 
which upon inquiry is shown to be fitted neither 
to smaller cities nor to New York. Prominence, 
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personal and professional connections, have 
had too great weight in determining status 
and efficiency tests among educators. By mere 
force of numbers, the superintendents in large 
cities are given prominence entirely dispro- 
portionate to their merit and often gives the 
impression of leading even when actually stand- 
ing still or walking backwards. 

Do you know school men whose only idea 
of currently testing that kind of leadership is 
to imitate? For example, the method now in 
use for reporting children too old for their 
grade. It started well in St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee and Boston several years before New York 
took it up. New York put it on a wrong basis. 
Last year’s ages were compared with next year’s 
grades, and children in over-age classes and 
children who dropped out before the end of the 
year, were not counted, and no effort was made 
to show how many times a child had failed. 
All over this country teachers, principals and 
superintendents imitated an example in spite 
of positive proof that the results were misrep- 
resenting their children and their teachers. We 
are just beginning here and there to see the 
necessity for imitating a different kind of ex- 
ample which will bring out at one time in the 
beginning of the year, when the knowledge will 
help teachers to help their pupils, facts about 
progress and facts about age. 


5. The Samaritan Man. 

When my eldest boy had just learned to talk, 
a friend whom he had made in Gramercy 
Square asked him what his father did. He 
said, “My father talks.” Later questioning 
brought out his childish effort to explain a 
course of talks on “Who Brings up Your 
Child?” He said, “My papa tells everybody 
else how to live.” Did you ever see that atti- 
tude among school men? Would this altru- 
istic direction of the school man’s worry ac- 
count for our delay in applying current effi- 
ciency tests? If asked to state one overshad- 
owing reason for our lack of adequate efficiency 
tests, I would say: School men have not gen- 
erally enough wanted to test their own efficiency 
or the soundness of their own methods. In 
other words, school men have not generally 
enough wanted taxpayers to be able to test the 
efficiency of teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent. It is desperately hard to carry around 
a halo without feeling very solicitous about 
other people’s salvation. Just try it. I am 
going to some day. 

How else can you explain a dialogue like the 
following, which happened May 8, 1911? 

“Mr. Superintendent, why is it that one 
school promotes 100 per cent, while another pro- 
motes only 74 per cent?” 

“No school promotes 100 per cent.” 

“Well, how about school X?”’ 

“Well, that is an exception; that is the crack 
school of our city. Refined parents, well-to-do 
neighborhood.” 

“How about schools A and B, which promote 
only 74 per cent?” 

“Well, they are in slum districts. We can- 
not expect any more from such surroundings.” 

The mere layman who,was conducting this 
hearing was, of course, grateful for the ex- 
planation and the school man’s halo stiffened, 
straightened and expanded. When I was told 
this generous explanation, I asked: “Well, what 
was the fact about the year before and the year 
before that?’ Inquiry showed that for three 
preceding years the two slum schools had 
beaten the crack schools both as to average at- 
tendance and as to percentage of promotion. 
It also showed that eight schools reported from 
100 per cent to 110 per cent of promotion last 
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year. Such gaps between belief and evidence 

will not occur when school men want their 

towns to know currently their own efficiency. 
6. The Don’t Go Near the Water Man. 

He likes to swim. He believes every child 
ought to be taught to swim. Only he does not 
want any school investigator to go near the 
water until he has learned to swim. Do you 
recognize this man in the field of education? 
Do you know any men who believe in efficiency 
tests for schools, in school inquiries, in school 
records, but “deprecates attempts to measure 
purely educational results.” This is the man 
I meant when I said that if we test the test- 
able there won’t be much untestable left to 
worry us. 

7. The Personalities Man. 

Almost the hardest thing for me to under- 
stand about education is the impossibility of 
discussing methods or results without being ac- 
cused of throwing daggers or bouquets. I won- 
der if one reason for this is that we have not 


been using current efficiency tests? Educators 


DEMONSTRATING THE VALUE 


School Soar Sounal 


have been trying to think out explanations in- 
stead of letting the facts produce them. 
Wisconsin teachers will show tomorrow and 
next month whether or not they are able to 
consider facts as facts without eulogizing or 
getting mad at somebody. Tomorrow morn- 
ing the report will be given out which the New 
York Training School for Public Service has 
made to your State Board of Public Affairs. It 
tells not what investigators thought, or wanted, 
or imagined, or liked, or disliked, but, what 
they actually saw in 131 rural schools and at 
superintendents’ offices and at county meetings 
of district school officers. It gives concrete il- 
lustrations from the books of town clerks, school 
treasurers, etc. For every statement and report 
on file at the office of the State Board of Public 
Affairs, there are on file concrete facts telling 
who visited, who was visited, what books were 
looked at, what recitations were heard, etc., ete. 
The investigators were animated by two meth- 


ods: 


1. A desire to get the facts. 


OF 


2. A hope that the presentation of the facts 


in an impersonal way would help the school 
children of Wisconsin and the rural districts 
from one end of the country to the other. 

As I have looked into your faces this morn. 
ing I have wondered how you are going to 
take that report, and am reminded of the win- 
ning stroke in a university debate. The speaker 
asked: “If you look into the looking glass and 
find your face is dirty, do you smash the glass 
or wash your face?’ Which will you teachers 
and superintendents do? 

8. The Undemocratic Man. 

Do you know any teachers who are not demo- 
cratic in their relation to their pupils, or any 
principals who are not democratic in relation 
to their teachers, or any superintendents who 
are not democratic in relation to their publics, 
their principals and their boards of education? 
The greatest possible democratizer is informa- 
tion. Tests which currently tell the truth about 
the significant problems of schools will put 


(Concluded on Page 57) 


THE SCHOOLS 





TWO CORNERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT THE 


CINCINNATI 


BUDGET SHOW 





PUPILS TAKING NOTES FOR PRIZE ESSAY. 


What is the school department doing with all 
the money it receives from taxation? What 
are the schools doing to justify our expendi- 


tures for them? 

The city of Cincinn: inswered such ques- 
tions to the satisfaction « re than one hun- 
dred thousand citizens in “Budget Exhibi- 
tion” held in October. Every branch of the 


city government was represented this show 


but none attracted more attention 


section devoted to the public schools. 

Every activity of the schools from kindergar- 
tens to normal school, including the elementary 
and high 


than the 


schools, art, domestic science and 
manual training, physical education, deaf and 
blind defective and retarded classes, 


foreign classes, open-air schools, extension, con- 


seh « Is, 


tinuation and evening schools, was shown by 


GIRLS DEMONSTRATING COOKING 


SCHOOL METHODS 


means of charts, photographs and courses of 
study. The practical character of the manual 
training and home arts classes was proven by 
means of continuous working exhibits. 


Considerable interest in civie affairs was 
aroused among the pupils enrolled in the upper 
grades and the high schools by means of an 


essay contest instituted by the Cincinnati Post. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 


A complete study of the school board in our 
country, one which would be in any way ex- 
haustive, should be four-fold in its aim; name- 
ly, to determine— 

1. Its character ; 

2. Its relation to the people, the superintend- 
ent, other supervisory officers, and the teaching 
staff ; 

3. The provision of state school laws relating 
to school boards; 

4. What the American school board should be 
as to size, sex, qualifications, length of term, 
method of selection, officers, committees, quo- 
rum, compensation and functions. 

Such a complete study is not the purpose of 
this article, but rather a condensation of such a 
study which has been made by the writer. 

The term American is used restrictively, and, 
therefore, applies only to that part of Americé 
within the bounds of the United States. The 
term school board applies to that body of men, 
or that body of men and women, into whose 
hands is given the control of matters educational 
under the public school system. While it em- 
braces the state system, the county system, and 
the local system, it will, nevertheless, pertain 
more particularly to the local system as in- 
cluded under the city, borough, township and 
town government. 

The public school system of the United States 
is a very peculiar institution, and the most 
peculiar part of it all is the school board. The 
school system, while simple in its composition, 
is yet complex in its application. Foremost 
in the system stands the child to be educated; 
then, in order, follow the school and the teacher. 
Over these there is the board of education as a 
controlling force. That is quite simple, but 
when the board begins its work of control over 
teacher, school and child, a complex machine 
is set in motion, the product of which is educa- 
tion. 

Superintendent William FE. Chancellor con- 
tends that the proper name to be applied to this 
body in control of our public schools is “Board 
of School Control.” That certainly seems to 
be a more truthful term than board of educa- 
tion, if we are aiming at accuracy, because a 
great many local boards are boards for instead 
of boards of education. They need to be edu- 
cated in all the phases of school business, al- 
though they are nominally in control of the 
schools under their jurisdiction. Some of the 
other names applied to this governing body are: 
School Trustee, Commisioners of Education, 
School Committee and Educational Commission. 
No matter what the name is, the fact remains 
that there is a body of men, or a body of men 
and women, having control of the school, the 
child in the school, and the teacher instructing 
the child. 

Superintendent Chancellor says truly that the 
people rule through the board of education; in- 
deed, public sentiment shows itself through the 
quality of the membership of the board. As a 
stream can rise no higher than its source, so the 
schools of a community can be no beiter than 
the character of the citizens who wield the 
ballot. Good schools under a weak or a corrupt 
board of education are good in spite of, and not 
on account of, the board. There is another 
force at work which makes the schools good. 
But it ean be stated authoritatively that with a 
strong and thoroughly honest board of education 
the same schools would be more efficient in every 
way. 

There is a close relation which the board of 
education bears to the people, the superintend- 
ent of schools, the principals and supervisors, 
and the teachers. The people, for the most part, 
elect the board, and the board, in turn, elects 
the superintendent, the principals, the supervis- 
ors and the teachers. The people repose confi- 
dence in the board, and the board relies on that 
confidence by using to the full extent the powers 
delegated to it by the people. The relation is 
a mutual one. The people speak; the board 
obeys. The board speaks; the people submit. 

Money is a positive necessity for the success- 
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ful administration of the schools, and it is the 
duty of the board of education to see that the 
money appropriated is wisely used. There 
should be neither parsimony nor extravagance 
in the expenditure of this money; the one is as 
bad as the other. The people are taxed for 
school maintenance, therefore it is essential that 
the board of education should control school 
funds. 

From time to time there should be published 
by the board a report of its financial affairs and 
its policies, which should be a clear and con- 
cise report, one that all will understand. Thus 
the people will be enlightened when the board 
comes to them for appropriations for new build- 
ings and other needs. 

So close is this relationship between the board 
of education and the people that what the board 
does is always an evidence of the character of 
the community. If the people of the commu- 
nity permit the board to be close-fisted and lét 
old buildings stand where new ones should. be 
erected, there is a stain in the moral fabric of 
that community. On the other hand, if the 
people permit extravagance and “graft,” the 
stain in the moral fabric of that community is 
a deeper one than that in the fabric of the par- 
simonious community. 

Again, where a community has inferior teach- 
ers and principals, and a superintendent who is 
inefficient, it is due directly to the people them- 
selves, who, before and on election day, do not 
speak with accents clear and decisive. 

Not all states have a state board of education, 
and fewer yet have a county board. There are 
district boards found in all the states, although 
they are not all designated as such. Cities are 
provided for. It is to be deeply deplored that 
our legislators do not make better school laws. 
The laws that they do make lack definiteness 
and sincerity. Many of them read as though 
the lawmakers consider the schools a secondary 
instead of a primary matter. If our legislators 
in making school laws would take cognizance 
of the following provisions, there would be a 
healthier tone throughout our states and more 
uniformity throughout the country. 

1. There should be definite and broad qualifi- 
eations for board membership. A board member 
must be more than a mere voter. He must be 
able to have a higher degree of scholastic at- 
tainment than the ability to read and write. 

2. There should be election at large for board 
members at a time when there is no other elec- 
tion, and a prohibition of the use of party tick- 
ets. The laws must foster a patriotic, not a 
political, interest in the schools. 

3. Women should be allowed to vote for 
school board members as well as be allowed to be 
members. They are allowed to teach; they are 
educated in the schools and their children are 
required to attend them; and they are in many 
instances taxpayers; therefore, it is the duty of 
every state to permit women to vote for those 
persons who are to control the schools. 

4. There should be a state board of education 
at the head of every state school system, and 
two of the members should be the governor of 
the state and a state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

5. There should be a county board of educa- 
tion in each county, one of the members of 
which should be a county superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

6. The teacher should receive careful atten- 
tion in every state, as follows: 

(a) By providing for a mandatory salary 
schedule, not a suggestive one, with the mini- 
mum salary placed at $650, and with the further 
proviso that only professionally trained persons 
shall be eligible to appointment as teachers, 
after a state examination shall have been passed 

-thus abolishing city and county examinations 
for certification. 

(b) By having the teacher’s tenure made per- 
manent after she has successfully served a pro- 
bationary term. 

(c) By pensioning her after a maximum term 
of service of thirty-five years. 
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8. Every state should provide for the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent, with no teaching to 
do, in every township, town and borough where 
there are at least eight teachers employed. 

Besides the two members of the state board 
of education noted above, it is necessary to have 
three others, to be appointed, not as is usually 
the case, by the governor, but by the superin- 
tendent. This superintendent himself should 
be appointed by the governor, and his qualifica- 
tions should be of the highest as to education 
and professional experience. He should hold 
his office during good behavior and efficiency, 
and receive an annual salary equal, at least, to 
that ofthe governor. Two of the three other 
members should be women, and all of them 
should be educators. They should hold office as 
long as the governor and be eligible for reap- 
pointment. A salary is necessary. 

This board. of five members should meet quar- 
terly with three members as a quorum to do 
business. Every phase of state school admin- 
istration would be under the jurisdiction of this 
state board whose rulings on all matters con- 
cerning the public school system of the state 
should be mandatory and final. 

The county board of education should be a 
five-member board, one member the county su- 
perintendent, and the other members educators 
in the county who are appointed by the super- 
intendent. Two should be women. The super- 
intendent should be appointed by the state board 
for a term of five years with a salary of $3,000, 
and an additional allowance for traveling ex- 
penses incurred during his school visits. His 
educational qualifications should be high. 

This board need meet only at such times as 
the superintendent designates, and each mem- 
ber, except the superintendent, should receive 
$25 for each meeting attended, and traveling 
expenses. ,Some of its functions should be: 

1. To exercise a censorship over purchases to 
be made by school districts. 

2. To devise and enforce a county course of 
study to be followed by schools outside of cities. 

3. To disburse the appointment of school 
funds coming from the state. 

4. To control a county union high school, if 
the county be small, or county union high 
schools, if the county be large; such high school, 
or high schools, to be attended by pupils outside 
of cities when their district maintains no high 
school of its own. 

Many of our local school boards are entirely 
too large. However, it is gratifying to note 
that the tendency is towards small boards of 
education. Two of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the small board are: 

1. “Small boards are far more likely than 
large boards to consider candidly and thorough- 
ly the reports of committees.” 

2. “In a small board, every member considers 
himself, and is considered by the people of the 
community, responsible for the measures adopt- 
ed by the board. Absence from a board meeting 
is uncommon.” 

It seems imperative, therefore, that five is the 
number of members that a board of education 
should legitimately have, whether the commu- 
nity have a million people or only a hundred. 

As on the other two boards of education, so 
on the local board both sexes should be repre- 
sented, but because of the undisputed fact that 
men have more of the requisites necessary for 
successful board membership, three of the five 
members should be men. 

There should be both an age and an educa- 
tional qualification for membership to a local 
school board. No person should be eligible who 
is not at least twenty-five years of age, and, in 
places maintaining a high school, who is not a 
high school graduate. When it is seen that to 
have a high school education makes one eligible 
to a seat in the board of education, there will 
be one more reason why our pupils should go 
through high school. In all other places where 
a high school is not maintained, if there be 
any such communities, the candidate for board 

(Concluded on Page 58) 
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ROBERT C. DAVEY SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. E. A. Christy, Municipal Architect. 


DAVEY SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The progress of a public school system is re- 
flected so well, in no particular, as in the 
construction and equipment of new school- 
houses. Just as in the individual man, the 
presence of a healthy, clean body is the sign 
of a healthy, clean and active mind, so a very 
true index to the virility of a school system is 
found in the completeness, healthfulness and 
beauty of the buildings in which are housed 
the pupils and teachers. 

The city of New Orleans has been no excep- 
tion to this general rule, and has, during the 
past few years, constructed a number of mod- 
ern and model grade schools. ‘The buildings 
have all been erected under the supervision and 
from plans drawn by Mr. Edward A. Christy, 
chief architect of the New Orleans municipal 
building department, and exhibit features which 
are well worth study. 

The Robert C. Davey school, illustrated on 
this page, is a type of the best work which Mr. 
Christy has been doing for the New Orleans 
schools. The building houses a school com- 
posed entirely of girls and has been planned to 
meet their special needs under the course of 
study. The structure has two stories and a 
basement, which is on a level with the sur- 
rounding grade. All bearing walls of the 
building are of brick and the exterior is faced 
with a dark red paving brick and ornamented 
with gray sandstone. The roof is red Spanish 
tile. The inner partitions, excepting the bear- 
ing walls, are of hollow tile, and the floors are 
wooden-joist construction, especially treated to 
prevent the spreading of fire. The boiler room 
in the basement is surrounded with solid brick 
walls and has a ceiling of fireproof reinforced 
concrete. It is fitted with automatic fire doors 
so that it is completely isolated. 

The building has five entrances, of which 
four lead to the basement and one to the first 
floor. The arrangement of the stairways and 
entrances is such that in case of a fire the 
children located on the first floor may leave the 
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PLAN OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE ROOMS, BASEMENT 
OF R. 0. DAVEY SCHOOL. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. R. C. DAVEY SCHOOL. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, R. 0. DAVEY SOHOOL. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, AMARILLO, TEXAS. 


Mr. 8S. M. Byrd, Superintendent of Schools. D. P. Kaufman & Sons, Architects. 


building by the rear and front exits without 
interfering at all with the children of the sec- 
ond floor who are using the side stairways and 
side exits. All of the doors are fitted with auto- 
matic panic bolts. 

The basement is occupied by a large play- 
room fitted with seats running around its en- 
tire walls. The seats are set on brackets fixed 
in the walls so that the floor underneath can 
be cleaned without difficulty. The basement 
playroom is also equipped with an umbrella 
rack and a battery of drinking fountains. 
Toilet rooms, fitted with the most modern 
school plumbing fixtures, have been placed at 
either end of the basement. They are venti- 
lated by independent motor-driven fans, which 
exhaust directly into the outer air. A suite of 
rooms for the janitress occupies a corner and 
consists of two bedrooms, a dining-room, a 
kitchen and a bath. 

Since the original plans for the school were 
drawn, the front of the playroom has been par- 
titioned off to form sewing and domestic science 
rooms. The latter includes a large cooking 
room, a model dining-room, a pantry and a 
closet for storing materials. These rooms have 
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FLOOR PLANS, HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, AMARILLO, TEXAS. 
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received special treatment to make them at- 
tractive, sanitary and convenient. The walls 
are plastered and tinted; the floor of the din- 
ing-room is pine and the ceiling is beamed; 
in the cooking room the floor is tile, the walls 
are wainscoted and have sanitary cement base- 
coved floor joint. The artificial lighting, for 
dark days and evenings, is of the best indirect 
type. An exhaust ventilating fan is provided 
to remove the heat and thé smell of*cookery. 

The boiler room contains,@in ‘addition to the 
boilers and ventilating apparatus} a vacuum 
cleaner, laundry tubs and.a hot-water+ heater. 
The laundry tubs are utilized in cleaning lin- 
ens and other cloths used in the. domestic 
science rooms and in washifig. dusting cloths 
and the clothing, bed and table linens of the 
janitress. 

The first floor contains six standard class- 
rooms, seating forty-eight pupils each, a library, 
an office for the principal, and a kindergarten 
measuring 62 by 25 feet. The last named room 
has been especially treated to make it as at- 
tractive as possible. It has a large fireplace 
and. cheerful wall decogations, and it is con- 
nected with a special lavatory fitted with fix- 
tures of a convenient height for the little tots. 

The classrooms have standard furniture and 
natural slate blackboards and are equipped with 
eases for storing materials and books. ‘The 
corner rooms of the building have, in addition 
to the large windows, from which the main light 
is obtained, two small rear windows for cross 
ventilation. The warm climate of New Or- 
leans makes this especially desirable in the 
spring and fall. 

The second floor is very similar in arrange- 
ment to the first. It has nine standard class- 
rooms, each connected with a cloakroom, a re- 
tiring room for the teachers and an emergency 
infirmary. The last is fitted with a medicine 
ease, a bed, a lavatory and a seat bath. 

The floors in the building are mainly hard 
maple, The main entrance has a tile floor and 
marble steps. The walls and ceilings are plas- 
tered and painted with a flat color. The library 
has a beamed ceiling. 

The building cost a total of $80,000 complete. 


AMARILLO HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new high school at Amarillo, Texas, has 
been planned to provide high school facilities 
for a rapidly growing community. While in 
its present form it is a complete building, it 
is only part of a larger structure which the 
school authorities have in mind. 

The building measures 172 feet in length and 
140 feet’ in depth; the main part is 80 feef in 
depth and the extension is 60 by 60 feet. It is 
in the form of the letter “T,” the top of the 
“T” fronting the street as shown in the pic- 
ture. It is planned ultimately to erect another 
part facing the opposite way, so that the struc- 
ture will have the form of the letter “H.” 

The basement of the building contains rooms 
for domestic science and manual training, lunch 
rooms for the boys and girls and a gymnasium. 

On the first floor there are four standard 
classrooms, a small recitation room, office of 
the superintendent of schools and a large audi- 
torium. The second floor has four classrooms, 
a science lecture room, a physical laboratory, a 
chemical laboratory and lecture room, a library 
and an office for the principal. Some of the 
rooms have been arranged to be iater changed 
when the final section of the building is put up. 

The building is constructed gray pressed 
brick trimmed with white ston lhe 
tion is of concrete. The floor construction is 
wood, made fireproof with asbestos quilt and 
sound-deadening quilt. 

The heating and ventilation is a hig 
sure steam gravity system for which pov 
supplied by means of a sixty horsepower boi 

The toilet facilities have been taken care o/ 
in pavilions situated outside the main building. 
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SNOWDEN SCHOOL, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Messrs. Jones & Furbringer, Architects. 
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FLOOR PLANS, SNOWDEN SCHOOL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The building cost, with equipment, approxi- 
mately $65,000. 


The architects were D. P. Kaufman & Sons, 
Amarillo. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SNOWDEN 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

St. Paul public schools will spend $38,720.75 
less next year than they are spending this year, 
even if they get from the board of tax levy all 
they are asking for. The aggregate of the school 
budget as sent by C. T. Savard of the school 
board to City Comptroller J. H. Handy was 
$1,067,029.25, as compared with $1,105,750 for 
the current year. 

The indicated saving is due to the fact that 
the city practically has finished building and 
equipping its high schools, which have required 
a heavy outlay the past three years. The main- 
tenance account foots up to $988,268.25 as com- 
pared with $908.200 this year. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The citizens have made pe- 
titions to the board of education urging the pas- 
sage of a loan of $5,000,000 for new schools. 

The largest school fund the state of Minnesota 
has ever apportioned, and showing the greatest 
enrollment, was turned over to the schools in 
October by C. G. Schulz, state superintendent 
of instruction. 

The total fund, representing $3.30 a pupil, is 
$1,331,520.30, showing a total enrollment in all 
public schools of the state of 409,491. Last year 
there were 390,132 pupils and the total fund was 
$1,177,396. 
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TWO GRADE SCHOOLS IN MEMPHIS. 


The city of Memphis has recently completed 
two grade school buildings which are model, 
not only in appearance and finish, but also in 
and construction. Both were 
erected from designs prepared in the offices of 
Messrs. Jones & Furbringer. 

The Snowden school has been built in a sec- 
tion of the community which is growing very 
rapidly and which will soon require more school 
The building has been planned for sub- 
stantial enlargement. 


arrangement 


space. 


The general style of architecture is renais- 


sance, worked up in brick and terra cotta. The 
building is fireproof throughout, being con- 
structed of reinforced conerete, and contains 


at present eight classrooms and an assembly 
hall. 

‘Lhe addition to the 
toilet rooms and the assembly hall, two large 


basement contains in 
play rooms and space for the boilers and heat- 
ing apparatus. 

‘The auditorium has a seating capacity of 240 
and is equipped with movable seats so that it 
may readily be used for gymnastic drills, class 
exercises, meetings and entertainments. 

The classrooms are all of a standard size, de- 
signed to accommodate fifty pupils each. They 
are uniformly finished with hardwood floors, 
oak trim, slate blackboards and steel desks. 

The corridors are finished similar to the 
classrooms and the stairways, which are of 
concrete, are fitted with Mason safety treads. 

The building is heated and ventilated by an 
indirect gravity system. Power is supplied by 
low pressure steam boilers. Johnson thermo- 
stats are installed. 

The building cost $50,000. Figured upon a 
pupil basis this amounts to the remarkably 
small sum of $125 per child. Reduced to the 
cubic measurement it is 16.6 cents per cubic 
foot. 

The Hill school is a twelve-room building and 
is also entirely fireproof. The walls through- 
out are brick and the floors and roof are con- 
The exterior is finished in brick and 
terra cotta after the English renaissance style. 
The building measures 128 by 145 feet and is 
three stories in height. 

The ground floor contains the assembly hall, 
play rooms and lavatories. The first mentioned 
has a seating capacity of 300 and is fitted with 
movable seats. It has an entrance so arranged 
that it can be used without interfering in any 
way with the remainder of the school. 

Although the building is entirely fireproof, 
the boilers have been placed in an annex wholly 
cut off from the remainder of the building. The 
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HILL SCHOOL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Messrs. Jones & Furbringer, Architects, Memphis, 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


heating and ventilation is very similar to that 
of the Snowden school, consisting of an indi- 
rect low pressure steam system with automatic 
control. 

The classrooms are of uniform size to ac- 
commodate fifty pupils. They are finished with 
oak floors, oak trim, plastered walls and ceilings 
and have slate blackboards and modern steel 
furniture. 
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The hallways in the building are finished 
similarly to the classrooms. 

The building cost a total of $63,000, includ- 
ing the heating and ventilation. Figuring the 
total seating capacity at 600 pupils the build- 
ing cost $105 per child. Reduced to the unit 
of cubic contents the building cost only 14 
cents, a remarkably low figure. 
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EDITORIAL 





GOOD WILL OF THE SEASON. 
To all readers of the School Board Journal, 
the staff wishes a very Merry Christmas and a 
thrice Happy New Year. 


COURAGEOUS. 

At the opening of the current school year, Su- 
perintendent C. A. Kent, of the Winona, Minn., 
public schools, consolidated the upper classes of 
‘two adjacent sthools. Separately, these classes 
were small, involving a considerable outlay for 
salaries of teachers and for the maintenance of 
classrooms. Combined, they formed several 
classes of moderate size; the departmental plan 
of teaching was introduced and from a strictly 
school point of view, the change was highly de- 
sirable for the welfare of the children. Inci- 
dentally, a considerable pecuniary saving was 
effected. 

The course of the superintendent did not, 
however, meet the approval of the small num- 
ber of selfish residents in the district where the 
classrooms had been closed. The matter was 
carried into the school board and against the 
advice of the superintendent, and contrary to 
their own clearly stated policy, the members de- 
cided by majority vote to dis-establish the con- 
solidation and reopen the old rooms. Mr. Kent, 
thereupon, resigned, saying that he believed the 
value of his services seriously diminished. 

While educators, universally, urge that super- 
intendents should have initiative and control 
in all strictly professional matters, few, indeed, 
are so courageous as Mr. Kent in insisting upon 
their prerogatives. In singular contrast to the 
members of the board, who individually and 
voluntarily expressing their belief in the su- 
periority of the consolidated classes, still weak- 
ly bowed to clamor of a few voters, Mr. Kent 
insisted upon the recommendation which he 
knew to be correct. The former were unwilling 
to face the displeasure of a few fellow towns- 
men in a matter that has since aroused general 
local condemnation, while the latter stood 
ready to lose his means of livelihood and pos- 
sibly endanger his professional career. The only 
relieving feature of the situation was that the 
unsolicited protests of the community and a 
unanimous vote of the board caused Mr. Kent 
to defer his resignation to August next. 

The American schools need more superintend- 
ents of Mr. Kent’s caliber, men who are will- 
ing to stand or fall by their principles. The 
members of the Winona board deserve the 
criticism which their townsmen are now heap- 
ing upon them. They should be retired at 
the next election. 


SCHOOL BOARD LEADERSHIP. 

Membership on the school board offers large 
opportunities for public service which have far- 
reaching effects not only upon the present, but 
also upon future generations. ‘The school is, 
as it were, an advance agent of civilization 
opening the way for the men and women of the 
future. But does the school board member un- 
derstand or appreciate his opportunities, and his 
privileges ? 

Dr. Reid B. Teitrick, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction for Pennsylvania, well 
says: “It is a joy to serve as director \ 
your community is urging you along lines of 
progress, but if you are servinst a district 
which is unprogressive, it will rec pire a man 
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of vision who sees big things and plans for big 
things and can stand against great pressure. 
Talk about schools, if they are not good, whose 
fault is it? Who levies the tax? Who locates 
the buildings? Who equips the whole school 
plant? Who buys the books and supplies? Who 
employs the teachers? Who says what the pol- 
icy of the school shall be? Is it not the school 
director ? 

The school director must not be like the 
small boy who was running along the street 
with a large dog at the end of a rope, when 
someone called to him, “Boy, where are you 
going with that dog?” The boy called back, 
breathlessly, “I am just waiting to see first 
where he wants to go.” There are persons 
serving as school directors who are always 
merely waiting to see what their community 
wants, rather than what it needs. 

“A school director should be a leader, a coun- 
selor, a helper, not merely a critic or judge of 
the work being done. Be a director who not 
only follows standards, but who sets standards.” 


GOSSIP IN SCHOOL BOARD WORK. 

School people are, perhaps, no more gossipy 
than any other class of individuals and, still, 
we sometimes wish that something could be 
done to make those, who delight in passing 
along every stray bit of personal information 
and misinformation, heartily ashamed of them- 
selves. 

School officials are, by the very nature of 
their position, subject to more or less pub- 
lie discussion. From the little country teacher, 
whose single unguarded act lets loose a tale 
that grows and changes color as it travels from 
farmhouse to farmhouse, to the superintendent 
of a great metropolitan school system, whose 
statement to a subordinate sets malicious or 
envious tongues wagging, no school authority 
is free from the evil of the tale-bearer and 
scandal-monger. 

One who has attended a number of educa- 
tional conventions and has witnessed conjec- 
tures and whispered questions grow into elab- 
orate stories, repeated as absolute facts, will 
understand us. And, while happily most stories 
of this kind rarely have any ill effect, they 
still cause annoyance and concern to the man 
or group of men involved. 

Gossip is not always harmless. Just as in 
the business world, an idle tale starts a run 
on a bank or embarrasses financially a thor- 
oughly sound concern, so school gossip some- 
times is followed by an evil trail. Careers 
have been affected by the stories and some have 
been ruined, too. The gossiper may not in- 
tend such an effect—although there is enough 
viciousness in some to desire such a result— 
but it were better if such stories were never 
told. 

The well-meaning receiver of a tale can help 
suppress the gossiping nuisance by giving the 
gossiper to understand that his stories are un- 
welcome. Then the chain should end there by 
non-repetition. 


HIGH SCHOOL HAZING. 

Of the features of college life, which have 
been introduced in the public high schools, 
none is more silly than the custom of hazing 
freshmen. Two startling stories of brutal haz- 
ings have recently made the round of the daily 
press, and have called attention to a disciplin- 
ary problem that requires prompt attention. 

Hazing in the universities, while it must be 
condemned as unnecessary and undesirable, has 
one redeeming feature which makes it not al- 
together indefensible. Its purpose is to disci- 
pline the freshmen, to prevent snobbishness and 
to foster a proper spirit of fellowship and de- 
mocracy. 

In the high schools, no such motives properly 
exist. The students are too young and too im- 


mature to appreciate the purpose and method 
of applying a disciplinary hazing. The fresh- 
men who have just come up from the grades 
are not too old to be amenable to ordinary cop- 
trol by their instructors so that any undemo- 
cratic tendency can be readily checked. 

Hazing in the high schools deserves prompt 
and summary action on the part of the school 
authorities. 


CONDON TO CINCINNATI. 

The school board of Cincinnati has ended 
its long search for a successor to F. B. Dyer, 
by electing Randall J. Condon, of Providence, 
as superintendent of schools. The salary at- 
tached to the position has been raised by the 
board from $6,000 to $10,000 per year. 

Mr. Condon is one of the ablest of the young. 
er school superintendents and is thoroughly de- 
serving of the honor and trust imposed upon 
him by the Cincinnati authorities. As chief 
executive of the schools of Everett, Mass., 
Helena, Mont., and Providence, he has demon- 
strated his organizing ability by bringing about 
closer co-operation between the teaching and 
supervising forces and the legislative officials 
as represented in the school board. He was 
one of the first public schoolmen to see the 
need of industrial education and to work for 
the establishment of vocational courses in the 
high schools. 

He has proved himself to be not only an edu- 
cational theorist and idealist, but also an en- 
thusiastic, practical man, who has the energy 
and force to carry out his plans. In going to 
Cincinnati he will enter a system that is thor 
oughly alive to the educational, social and eco- 
nomic problems of the community. He will 
have a splendid opportunity of finding applica- 
tion for his best efforts. 


A PROUD RECORD. 

On another page of this issue is printed the 
record of a year’s work of the Pittsburgh 
board of public education. And, it is a record 
of which Pittsburgh may well be proud. For 
the first time in its history, the city has a 
unified, well adapted system of instruction, in 
charge of an efficient corps of professional ex- 
ecutives and watched over by a small, earnest 
body of laymen who appreciate their functions 
and limitations. The record of Pittsburgh is 
another triumph of the idea that the school 
board should be a small legislative body, which 
leaves professional matters largely in the hands 
of trained experts. 


THE SEASON OF FIRES. 

It is interesting, and to a certain extent sur- 
prising, how with the coming of cold weather, 
the number of conflagrations occurring in 
school buildings increases. To watch for a 
month or six weeks the press and insurance re- 
ports, in which fires are recorded, is to be con- 
vinced of the great danger to children and of 
the necessity for better safeguards. 

The majority of school fires result from negli- 
gence in the installation and care of heating ap- 
paratus. Very rarely, indeed, does spontaneous 
combustion of stored-up rubbish, the explosion 
of chemicals in a laboratory, or incendiarism 
cause a loss to a public school building. 

The immediate remedy against school fires is 
greater attention in handling of boilers and 
furnaces to prevent overheating, care in remov- 
ing hot ashes and cinders, the covering of ex- 
posed pipes and flues at contact points. Due 
precautions can be enforced readily by calling 
the attention of engineers and janitors and by 
urging teachers and principals to insist upon 
care. Inspections of buildings and heating ap- 
paratus and the remedying of all defects found 
is the next step. This, however, is a matter 
which should be attended to during the sum- 
mer vacation rather than when the schools are 
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in session. The services of city fire depart- 
ments and of building inspectors may be val- 
uable if utilized in the right co-operative spirit. 

But, all such remedies are preventive only. 
The only safe and complete remedy for the 
fire danger is non-burning construction, such 
as may now be had with very little additional 
eost over mill or ordinary wood-joist construc- 
tion. Recent advances in the use of concrete 
make this almost ideal for school buildings— 
cheap, safe and almost indestructible. There 
are a variety of other methods of fire-proofing 
which are also economical, and no school board 
that studies its building problems with due 
consideration of the permanence of its invest- 
ment and with the welfare and safety of the 
children in mind, can have an excuse for put- 
ting up fire-trap schools. 

AN UNDERSTANDABLE REPORT. 

It is an old saying of educators that the 
schools should win approval of their work by 
demonstrating to the public their true worth. 
And still, few citizens in any community can 
learn through the reports issued by their local 
school board ‘authorities, whether or not the 
schools are making good. It is difficult in fact, 
for the layman to find out just what the schools 
ere doing, and how they stand financially, phys- 
ically or even educationally. 

School reports have in recent years grown so 
complex as to be incoherent and mystifying to 
the average layman. Hardly two cities can be 
found in which the given fact in one report 
means exactly the same as in any other report. 
This confusion has led the Federal Bureau of 
Education to begin a movement for reforming 
all recording of school facts, and has led to the 
organization of a national association of school 
board accounting officials. While the first cause 
for the confusion in school reports is the fact 
that school board secretaries are not as a rule 


trained accountants, there has been another 
very important obstacle to clarity. Superin- 


tendents, as a class, have been directing their 
reports toward their professional brethren and 
have not been keeping in mind the public at 
large. Secretaries have compiled their state- 
ments of receipts and disbursements with the 
state departments in view, rather than with the 
local men and taxpayers as their 
audience. 

A report that might well be studied with 
profit by every school board secretary has been 
recently issued by the city of Memphis, com- 
piled by Mr. Melvin Rice, assistant secretary of 
the board of education. The financial report is 
all contained on a single insert very much like 
the report of a large business house. There is 
a condensed balance sheet, giving all the cur- 
rent and fixed assets of the schools, together 
with the liabilities and including the outstand- 


business 
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ing accounts and other indebtedness. There is 
also a statement of revenues and expenses, so 
that the citizen can tell at a glance just what 
the ordinary revenue and extra revenue has 
been during the past three years. The expendi- 
tures are shown in detail for each schoolhouse 
in the city, separated into property expenses, 
salaries and miscellaneous items. The character 
and location of every school building, its capac- 
ity and its heating is shown, with the total 
expense, the net enrollment and the per capita 
cost. By reading Mr. Rice’s discussion of the 
report any man that has a limited business 
experience can tell just what the schools are 
doing and whether they are justifying the finan- 
cial sacrifices which the city must make for 
them. 

We can conceive of no better way in which 
the school boards can justify the expenditures 
which they make than through reports like the 
present one. It ought to be studied by every 
school official in the country. 


IMPROVING COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

While the lagging country school is referred 
to with regret and anxiety at every teachers’ 
convention the problem of getting at the indi- 
vidual schools of a state in u practical uplift 
has been barely touched upon, While educators 
have talked themselves hoarse of the need for 
better country schools, have sought and ob- 
tained legislation for betterment, have estab- 
lished training schools for country teachers and 
have improved supervision, few have been 
willing to get at the country schools directly 
and generally. 

Illinois, in a movement inaugurated two 
years ago, is pointing the way for general and 
prompt country school improvement. ‘Two ex- 
pert inspectors of the state department are 
working their way through the state examining 
schools and placing their approval upon such as 
maintain reasonable efficiency, by labeling them 
as “standard schools.” Where especially good 
work is done the designation “superior school” 
is awarded. 

The “standard” school is required to have a 
good physical equipment in prescribed details, 
a collection of books and maps and provisions 
for regular attendance, and give at least seven 
months’ schooling each year. Its teacher must 
have at least a high school education, receive a 
salary of not less than $360 a year and be 
approved by the county superintendent of 
schools. The “superior” school must have bet- 
ter physical equipment and conditions, at least 
eighty library books and provision for instruc- 
tion in agriculture, manual training and domes- 
tie arts. The teacher must be a high school 


graduate with normal school training, receiving 
at least $480 a yeur, and must be teaching well 
the state course of study. 

The plan has had the good effect of arousing 





Prof. Moore’s Report on New York School Board 
proves uncomfortable for Board of Estimate. 
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Texas corrects Books selected for uniform use 
in Schools. 


local interest and pride. It has been noted that 
schools which have failed to receive the “stand- 
ard” diploma have been disgraced in the eyes 
of the rural community and school boards have 
hastened to improve conditions to a point where 
a re-examination would prove favorable. 


A WOMAN SUPERINTENDENT. 

By a plurality of more than 2,000 votes, Mrs. 
Josephine Preston has been elected superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the state of 
Washington. Her victory is doubly remarkable 
when it is considered that her fellow candi- 
dates on the Republican ticket went down in 
defeat while she carried all but five counties in 
the state. 

Mrs. Preston based her candidacy upon the 
simple platform of efficiency and progressive 
administration. She had a definite program for 
improving the rural schools, for raising the 
standards of teaching and supervision and for 
making the country schools centers for com- 
munity betterment. She was able to point to 
the practicability of her theories and plans by 
showing what she had accomplished in raising - 
the standards of the rural schools of Walla 
Walla county where she has been county super- 
intendent. 

Mrs. Preston possesses that rare combina- 
tion, found in so few women in executive posi- 
tions: a delightful feminine personality, as well 
as strong intellect and high executive ability. 
She deserves the success she has won and will 
certainly do much for the schools of Washing- 
ton. 


A NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DAY. 

Mr. George F. Elliott of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
proposes a new national holiday—children’s 
day—which shall be observed to bring home to 
the American people the need of conserving our 
future citizens, of making their young lives 
happy, their bodies strong and healthy, their 
minds clean and receptive for all that is true, 
good and beautiful. To glorify fatherhood and 
motherhood, to foster that love, tenderness and 
solicitude for the young which shall make every 
parent recognize his supreme duty and privi- 
lege toward his children are purposes not second 
in importance to first mentioned. 

This is the age of the child as no other has 
been. If the new holiday will serve to crystal- 
lize still more the many worthy movements for 
the good of children it will be well worthy of 
a trial. 


Education is free, but it costs a lot to maintain 
it. 

Good schools need good publicity. Advertising 
is one thing that makes them appreciated. 

It is easier to acquire a poor pedagog than a 
good teacher. 

It doesn’t take a clever teacher to convince her 
principal that she knows less than he. 
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JASPER HIGH SCHOOL. 

The new high school at Jasper, Minn., was 
erected during the summer and fall of the year 
1911 and was dedicated early in the present 
year. 

The building measures 83 by 67 feet and is 
built of native Jasper stone and brick. The 
outer walls are wholly constructed of Jasper 
stone, laid in broken ashlar. ‘The floors and 
stairs are of wood, set in fireproof walls, and 
provided with fire stops. The roof is also wood 
covered with best quality tin. 

The basement is only slightly below the sur- 
rounding grade. It provides space for the heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus, for toilet rooms 
and for a manual training classroom. The 
heating plant consists of a gravity steam sys- 
tem, with coil ventilation and direct radiation 
in each room. The whole was installed at a 
cost of $2,850. 

The first floor provides space for four stand- 
ard classrooms seated for 42 children each. In 
a mezzanine floor are located the principal’s 
office and a library. 

In the second floor there are two additional 
classrooms, and space for the high school. The 
latter consists of fifty odd students for whom 
as assembly room, seating comfortably sixty 
persons, is arranged. General class exercises 
and certain recitations are heard in two special 
rooms and in the laboratory. 

A special feature of the building is the in- 
terior fire escapes by which the students in the 
second story may leave the school without util- 
izing the regular corridor, stairways or exits. 
The fire stairs are enclosed in brick walls and 
are wholly fireproof. They are cut off from the 
first floor and from the basement so that no 
smoke or fire from these parts of the building 
will interfere with their efficiency. In the 
severe climate of Minnesota, where the fall of 
snow is heavy and the duration of cold weather 
is comparatively long, the interior escapes have 
a further advantage of not becoming clogged 
up with snow or made dangerous with ice. 

The classrooms are uniformly finished with 
rough-cast plaster, tinted; birch trim, stained 
and flat finished; slate blackboards and stand- 
ard school furniture. 

The building cost a total of $30,000 and was 
erected from plans prepared by Architect W. 
E. E. Greene of Luverne. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Des Moines, Ia. The high school science depart- 
ment, under the direction of the instructor, has 
begun the testing of samples of coal submitted by 
local firms to the local school board. The re- 
suits of the test have so far been kept secret. 

In addition to determining the heating value 
of all fuel the school board has continued its 


policy of buying coal in the open market. It is 
claimed that coal bought from mines near Oska- 
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HIGH SCHOOL, JASPER, MINN. 
W. E. E. Greene, Architect, Luverne, Minn. 
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loosa can be delivered to the school buildings 
cheaper than that bought from local coal dealers. 

Willis Polk & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., one 
of the leading firms of architects of the Pacific 
Coast, was recently chosen by the Sacramento, 
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Cal., board of education as advisory architect 
for the school department. The firm will super- 


vise and plan all schoolhouse construction, for 
which it will be paid one per centum of the cost 
of all buildings. 
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Assembly in the Auditorium of Public School, No. 147 (Girls), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Each class takes its turn in selecting the records to be enjoyed at assembly. 
are studied. 





The composers and artists re prese nted 
Each record is introduced by a pupil who speaks briefly upon some theme suggested by the music. 


New York City Public Schools 
endorse and adopt the Victor 


The fact that the largest public school system in the world has in this manner 
shown its appreciation of the value of the Victor as a broad, general, systematic help 
in education, is of the utmost importance to the entire American public school system, 
to your school, to your classroom, to YOU. 

Dr Frank Rix, Supervisor of Music in Greater New York, was so impressed 
with the perfection of the Victor and the special educational records, and _ their 
adaptation for classroom, assembly, calisthenic, folk-dance and playground work, 


that he recommended the adoption of the Victor to the Superintendent s Committee 
on Sup plie S. 
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They endorsed Dr Rix’s recommendation to the Board of Superintendents, who in turn 
forwarded the recommendation to the Board of Education, with the result that the Board placed 
the Victor on the list of supplies and appropriated nearly six thousand dollars for immediate use 
along this line. 

It is only a question of time before there will be a Victor in every school in the United 
States. There’s no better time than NOW for you to take the first steps toward getting the 
benefit of the Victor in YOUR SCHOOL. 


Music study in the High School 


The Victor is an invaluable adjunct to chorus work, and the course of study in Music History 
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: and Appreciation—“What We Hear in Music’’—which we have prepared, illustrated at every 
aes { point by Victor Records, gives such a clear and thorough unde rstanding of the subject as is 
n, for ; possible in no other way. ‘Write today for the prospectus outlining the full four. years’ course, 
; om The Special Orchestral Records are another Victor innov: ition—the ideal method of 
: teaching orchestration. They give the tone color of each instrument, then each group of 
instruments, and finally the music of the entire orchestra. 
Doesn't all this show you the value of the Victor—prove the need of it in your school? The most 4 
, convincing demonstration is to try the Victor right in your classroom—a matter which any Victor dealer will 
gladly arrange upon request. Write today for full information to the 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work. 
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A TYPICAL HIGH SCHOOL CORRIDOR INSTALLATION 
YOUR CORRIDORS SHOULD LOOK LIKE THIS 


Durand Steel Lockers are the accepted standard lockers 


for schools and colleges. 


Fireproof and sanitary. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


High Schools, etc., recently equipped with Durand Steel Lockers: 


Charleston, DL, State 
Norma) 
Los Angeles H. S. 
Temple, Texas H. S. 
Waukegan, Ill., H. S, 
Bovey, Minn., H. S. 
Marble, Minn., H. S. 
Coleraine, Minn., H. S. 


Kenmare, N. D., H. S. 
Clay Center, Kans, H. S. 
Monmouth, Ill., H. S. 
Dallas, Texas, H. S. 
sqgewer H. S., Seattle, 


Evanston Acacemy, 
Evanston, Ill. 

New York State School of 
Agriculture at Morrisville 
and Alfred, N.Y. 

State Normal School, 


ash. 
Baldwin School, Bryn Carbondale, Ill. 


Its Great!! 


to have supplied articles to 


Boards of Education 










for 


30 Years 
WITHOUT COMPLAINTS?! 
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Quality always maintained in material for 
the ‘‘Holden Book Covers’’ and 


‘‘ Holden Repairing Materials.’’ The only 


scientific plan for saving destruction of Free 
Text Books and increasing cleanliness. 





Many OFFICIAL REPORTS PROVE 
OUR ASSERTION. 





Mawr, Pa. 
Northwestern College, 
Naperville, Il. 


Aurora, Minn., H. S. 
Janesville, Wis., H. S. 








QUALITY 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


625 VANDERBILT BLDG. 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 





News comes of the dismissal of Leo M. Favrot 
from the office of state inspector of high schools 
for Louisiana by the newly appointed state board 
of education. This office is sustained in Louisiana, 
as in other southern states, by an appropriation 
from the general education board of New York 
City. One of the conditions governing the bene- 
faction is that no change of inspector shall be 
made without consulting the secretary of that 
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CHARLES C. HUGHES 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 
Lincoln H. S. Portland 
Washington H. S. Portland 


There is a reason for all these Schoo] Boards purchasing our lockers 


775 AM. TRUST BLDG. 






G. W. Holden, Pres. 
M. C. Holden, Sec’y. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


board. Recently, however, the 


Louisiana 
board met, and presumably regarding the high 


new 


school inspectorship as “political spoils,” 
ceeded to elect a new man to the office. 
son was given for Mr. Favrot’s removal. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools, has begun the prepara- 
tion of a three-year high school course. It will 
be necessary for those pupils who desire to com- 
plete the work in this time to take one or two 
studies during the summer, following the first, 
second and third years. The shortening of the 
course will be optional with the student and the 
principal will determine whether the student is 
equal to the increased study required. 

The suit growing out of the dismissal of Mr. 
Calvin Moon from the superintendency of the 
South Bend, Ind., public schools, has been settled 
recently by the payment of $3,750 to Mr. Moon. 
In March, 1908, the school board of South Bend 
employed Mr. Moon for a three years’ term and 
in August, 1909, summarily ousted him, employ- 
ing a successor. The suit for the salary due on 
the unexpired term of the contract was decided 
in favor of the complainant. 

The position of collector and compiler of sta- 
tistics, in the bureau of education, has been filled 
temporarily by Mr. William K. Tate, formerly 
supervisor of rural schools in the state of South 
Carolina. Mr. Tate, as successor to Mr. Harlan 
D. Updegraff, has been sent by the bureau to 
Switzerland to study the school system in that 
country with a view of rendering a report to the 
commissioner of education. 

The Pennsylvania state board of education is 
planning to carry into effect the school code pro- 
visions for vocational and industrial education in 
the public schools of the commonwealth. It has 
also instituted an investigation of the course of 
study for the purpose of determining what sub- 
jects may be eliminated from the present studies 
and what may be added to make the school cur- 
riculum meet the practical demands of the times. 

Beginning January Ist, the board of education 
of Paducah, Ky., will be reorganized under the 
new municipal charter. In place of the former 
board of twelve members, representing the six 
wards of the city, a commission of five members 
elected at large will have charge of the schools. 
‘The new board includes two women, an innovation 


pro- 
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Information freely given. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 





Springfield, Mass. 


in Paducah. In the school board election, which 
took place early in November, a citizens’ ticket, 
independent of the political parties, was elected. 
The members chosen are all pledged to continue 
the progressive policies which have been in force 
in the schools during the past five years. Super- 
intendent J. A. Carnagey has been retained as 
superintendent of schools. 

With the last regular meeting of the New Or- 
leans school board held November 8, there passed 
out of existence the system of a large school 
board of seventeen members, one from each city 
ward. The new board will be composed of but 
five members elected at large. It is quite positive 
that Superintendent J. M. Gwinn and Assistant 
Superintendents Nicholas Bauer and Paul B. Ha- 
bans will be retained in office. 

Supt. Samuel J. Slawson, of the Olean, N. Y., 
schools, has accepted a position in the same 
capacity at Stamford, Conn., and will take up 
his work there immediately following the Easter 
vacation. Mr. Slawson has been in charge of the 
Olean schools for six years, having formerly been 
at Wellsville, N. Y. The first intimation that 
the Olean board of education had of the intended 
change by Mr. Slawson came through an an- 
nouncement in a Stamford newspaper, and Mr. 
Slawson was out of the city when the 
became public. 

Mr. Charles C. Hughes, who was superintend- 
ent of schools at Alameda Cal., from 1899 to 
1904, has been elected assistant superintendent of 
the public schools of Sacramento. Mr. Hughes 
was for some years engaged in bookwork and has 
had a wide experience as a school administrative 
official. 

Superintendent O. J. Erlewine, of Sacramento, 
has tendered his resignation as superintendent of 
the public schools following eleven years’ service. 
It is likely that he will be succeeded by Mr. 
Hughes. 


news 


Medical inspection has been introduced in the 
public schools of Walla Walla, Washington. 

Mr. Elmer G. Bunnell, assistant state superin- 
tendent of schools of Indiana since 1909, died at 
an Indianapolis hospital, November 10, after a 
long illness. Mr. Bunnell had been connected with 
school work in the state of Indiana for thirty 
years as teacher, principal, county superintendent 
and later served as assistant superintendent under 
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Robert J. Aley and his successor, Charles A. 
Greathouse. Mr. Bunnell was fifty-one years 
of age. 

The school board at Joliet, Ill., has elected Mr. 
R. O. Stoops, of Jacksonville, to succeed Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Worst, who has become supervisor of ele- 
mentary industrial education in Chicago. Mr. 
Stoops has had wide experience as a schoolman 
in Illinois and has specialized in school adminis- 
tration and supervision for a number of years. 
He is a graduate of Lake Forest University and 
of Illinois College, and was superintendent of 
schools at Libertyville and Elmhurst, Ill., and has, 
since 1903, been principal of the high school at 
Jacksonville. 

Mr. George W. Benton, for several years prin 
cipal of the Shortridge high school of Indian- 
apolis, has been selected editor-in-chief of the 
American Book Company. He succeeds the late 
Mr. Russel Hinman. 


Good Local Color. 

The annual report of the Bloomfield, N. J., 
schools is illumined by a description of the Cen- 
tennial School Parade. On June 10th the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the town 
of Bloomfield was commemorated. The illustra- 
tions should arouse much local interest. 

Superintendent Morris has prepared a splendid 
report. 

Mr. Barr Appointed. 

Mr. James A. Barr, who was for many years 
superintendent of sehools at Stockton, Cal., and 
who since last fall has been business manager of 
the Sierra Educational News, has recently been 
appointed Chief of the Bureau of Congresses, So- 
cieties and Conventions of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. 

Mr. Barr is well known throughout the coun- 
try as an able and energetic school man, who has 
had broad experience in handling educational or- 
ranizations. As secretary of the California Teach 
ers’ Association he has been a large factor in 
bringing that body of teachers to its present in- 
fluential position. It was he who organized and 
conducted the campaign which made the last con- 
vention of the N. E. A. at San Francisco such a 
remarkable success. 

Mr. Barr will have the diretion of the promo- 
tional work by which it is expected to bring a 
large number of conventions to San Francisco in 
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Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 2 Tacoms Building 


Milwaukee Office: 527 CASWELL BLOCK. 


1915. The exposition will contain many exhibits 
in such departments as education and social econ- 
omy, which will be veritable working laboratories 
for societies concerned in educational and social 
betterment and the public welfare. 

The possibilities of studying educational and so- 
cial problems with such a mass of material at 
hand, is thoroughly appreciated by Mr. Barr and 
will, if his plans materialize, be utilized by 
learned organizations from all parts of the globe. 


New Experts Appointed. 

Closely following the rejection of the report on 
organization and administration by Prof. E. C. 
Moore, the New York Board of Estimate has ap- 
pointed two new experts to examine into the 
board of education business methods. The ap- 
pointees are Prof. Frederick C. Howe and Prof. 
frank J. Goodnow, both of New York City. 

The rejection of Mr. Moore’s report, which con- 
tained not only a sweeping condemnation of the 
present organization of the New York board of 
education, but also denounced the policy and atti- 
tude of the Board of Estimate toward the schools 
and in effect charged the latter body with try- 
ing to annex the public school system to the 
city hall, has created an acrimonious controversy 
between the inquiry committee and the author of 
the report. 

President Mitchell, of the board of aldermen, 
and his associates claimed that the investigation 
was started to get at the facts‘of the school sit- 
uation, that the report was not based upon facts, 
but upon personal opinions. They demanded that 
Mr. Moore substantiate the charges he made or 
rewrite the report. Mr. Moore replied that the 
members of the committee were seeking to con- 
tuse issues and wanted a report which condemned 
the school board and the executive officials of the 
schools to favor their policy in the control of the 
schools. 

Prominent school officials, in supporting Mr. 
Moore’s views of the New York schoo] situation, 
declare that the report reflects accurately present 
tendencies and policies of the city administration 
in its treatment of the schools. 

The new appointees are both experts in admin 
istrative law, but neither has had experience as 
a school administrator. Dr. Goodnow is Professor 
of Administrative Law at Columbia University, 


When you specify 


STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B. 


There are many reasons why this locker is most suitable for all clothes locker pur- 
We can’t say much here, and what we might say in print wouldn’t convince 
you to any great extent. 


BUT WE WILL SHOW YOU 


If you are buying or specifying lockers we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFFICE, 
free of all expense to you, charges prepaid, a finished sample showing the construction 
and finish of our lockers. You can examine it carefully and return it at our expense, 
the carrying charges to be paid at this end. Then you’ll know what GOOD lockers are 
like. You can see and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUCTION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, PANEL 
DOOR, without a rivet or bolt showing — the NEW STEEL PIVOT HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 


In fact, you’ll see a high class 
locker at a low class price, which will surprise and delight you. 


SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 














and has a wide reputation as a student and lec- 
turer on legal matters. Dr. Howe is a leading 
authority on municipal administration and taxa- 
tion, and has written and lectured on civie and 
economic problems. He is at present director of 
the People’s Institute of New York City. 


Davee Elected. 

H. A. Davee, superintendent of schools at Lew- 
istown, Mont., has been elected state superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Montana. Mr. Davee 
has been active in school affairs throughout the 
state. He recently served on the State Textbook 
Commission, which, by the way, was one of the 
finest commissions ever engaged in selecting books 
for a state. Mr. Davee will fill the position of 
state superintendent in an admirable manner. In 
a few months the schools will reflect Mr. Davee’s 
work, 





HON. H. A. DAVEE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Elect of Montana, 
Lewistown, Mont. 
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SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 


The attorney-general of Ohio has rendered a 
decision to the effect that the boards of education 
have no right to grant any teacher money for the 
county teachers’ institute work unless they have 
actually attended the sessions. The law provides 
that teachers attending the teachers’ institute 
“shall be paid two dollars a day for actual at- 
tendance as certified by the president and secre- 
tary of such institution, for not less than four, 
nor more than six days of actual attendance.’’ 

The Supreme court of Michigan has recently 
been asked to settle the question as to the au- 
thority of school boards in making contracts. The 
case in question is that of a former superintend- 
ent at Escanaba, who was given a three-year con- 
tract at the time of his election. Following the 
reorganization of the board he was discharged 
by the members of the new body. He followed 
the action of the board with a suit for breach 
of contract. The decision of the court will be 
awaited with much interest by educators gener- 
ally. 

The Supreme court of Kansas has decided that 
a school levy in excess of four and one-half mills 
may be levied, provided there be a three-fourths 
vote cast by the residents of the schoo) district. 
The decision followed a mandamus action brought 
in the courts. School District No. 7, in Osage 
county, wanted to raise $8,000 for school pur- 
poses, and under the limit of four and one-half 
mills could raise less than $7,000. The matter 
was taken by the school officials to the county 
attorney and the county commissioners, but they 
declined to levy any more than the limit men- 
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When you apply for a position, there are three- 
quarters of a million chances that you will be asked 
this question, because there are over three-quarters 
of a million Remington Typewriters in service. You 
do not have anything like the same number of chances 


This simple calculation of chances tells the story. 
It tells why it pays the student best to learn and why 
it pays the school best to teach the skilled use of the 
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tioned and declared that it was contrary to the 
law. 

The Superior court of Rhode Island places the 
power of the school committees above that of the 
city council. A former teacher in the Cranston 
schools filed a writ of mandamus to compel the 
city treasurer to pay her $14, the difference be- 
tween the salary figures fixed by the council and 
that fixed by the school committee. The sum in 
question was paid. 

The court, in making its decision, declared that 
in the state of Rhode Island, the school commit- 
tee both in accordance with the general laws and 
also in accordance with the language of the city 
charters, have the sole control of the expenditure 
of school funds. 

The city council cannot limit the expenditure 
of the school committee for school purposes to 
the amount appropriated by the city council for 
that purpose. No such limitation is included in 
the state laws or city charters and an attempt 
to do so is considered nugatory. The general 
rule of law that any officer or department of the 
city has power to contract for the city, and that 
such contract is not dependent upon the fact of 
an appropriation to meet the contract, where 
such contract is in pursuance of the duties of the 
city, has been applied to the contracts of a school 
committee. 

Cincinnati, O. City solicitor Bettman has ren- 
dered an opinion that the health board has a 
right to enforce compulsory vaccination. Mr. 
Bettman declares that the board has the right 
to take any measures necessary to protect the 
health, and if deemed necessary, can compel vac- 
cination. He declared, however, that the board 
of health has no right to bar a child from the 
public schools who has not been vaccinated. The 
limitation is made for the purpose of determining 
who shall and who shall not attend the public 
schools. 

Corporation Counsel Lawson of Detroit, Mich., 
has rendered an opinion that Superintendent 
Charles E. Chadsey must refund to the city the 
pay he drew from July 11 to August 1, previous 
to the abdication of Mr. Wales C. Martindale. 
The two superintendents were paid their sal- 
aries during the time that the question of a suc- 
cessor was being agitated. 

Suit has been brought by several business men 





GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES, 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


AND 


STEEL LOCKERS 


Manufactured by 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


DeKalb and President Streets 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Any of our Catalogs or our Booklet, ‘ Useful Information for 
Architects and Others Planning Gymnasiums,” 


will be sent free on request 
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of Lawrence, Kans., against the board of educa- 
tion for requiring children to purchase supple- 
mental books. The case will be tried in the 
Supreme court. A similar case was tried in 
Topeka recently, where the board of education 
purchased books which were distributed to the 
pupils. The case was decided against the Topeka 
board ir the lower court and was later appealed 
to the Supreme court. 

Private schools are not included in the Iowa 
law providing that pupils who have completed 
their studies in their home district may be en- 
rolled for a four-year term in a high school at 
the expense of their home district, according to 
a ruling of State Superintendent A. M. Deyoe. 

The question for decision was whether or not 
a private or denominational school is a high school 
in the meaning of the statute. Itis contended that 
only high schools regularly established and oper- 
ated through taxation were contemplated in the 
act. There is a specific provision that none of 
the state’s money shall be expended in private 
schools, and it is believed that paying the tuition 
of pupils in such schools would be contrary to 
the provisions of the law. 

The Appellate court of Illinois has recently 
made a decision to the effect that school boards 
have the authority to maintain a special depart- 
ment of manual training in connection with the 
schools. The decision is the result of a suit which 
was brought by citizens of Gibson City, Ill., to 
prevent the board of education from maintaining 
a manual training department in the Drummer 
township high school. The contention was made 
that the board had no authority to maintain such 
a department without being authorized to do so 
by the vote of the citizens. 

The Supreme court of Massachusetts has de- 
cided that the city of Boston cannot erect an ad- 
ministration building for the school committee in 
the section known as Back Bay Fens. The court 
declared the proposed high school of commerce 
building may be used only for school purposes. 

The decision followed a petition of the tax- 
payers that the court enjoin the city from allow- 
ing the school committee to move its offices to 
the proposed new building. The decision makes 
it necessary for the city to secure the passage of 
a bill in the state legislature before it can build 
an administrative building there. 
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Diseases of Children 


Kirchner, the great Prussian Authority, shows that a sudden rise in the tuberculosis mortality in children 
commences at the fifth year and rapidly increases, indicating that certain conditions enter the child’s 
life during the school period which enormously increases the risk of dying of tuberculosis. 


Experiments carried on by Educational Authorities in England and in this country prove that schools 


cleaned with soap and water show a greater percentage of absences due to illness, than schools in which 
a disinfectant is used (names on request). 


Chloro -Naptholeum 


The Powerful Disinfectant 


when used in place of soap, soap powders and soda, will give you cleaner schools, and SCHOOLS 
WHICH ARE PROTECTED AGAINST THE ENTRANCE OF DISEASE. 


Allow us to give you a FREE DEMONSTRATION, and to submit reports of prominent Educators 
who have tested CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM in their schools. 


A post card requesting information on the use of CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM FOR SCHOOLS will 


be sufficient. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


Dept. E, 2 East 42d St. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

La Crosse, Wis. Plans have been made for the 
opening of an industrial school for the benefit of 
boys and girls who have not had an opportunity 
of completing their school work. The school is 
intended for apprentices between sixteen and 
twenty-one years of age. 

For children who are working on permits and 
have lost their jobs, a compulsory school of five 
hours each day has been provided. These stu- 
dents will specialize on some particular trade and 
when they have completed a sufficient amount of 
the work will be given a certificate of graduation. 

Freeport, Ill. The school poard has accepted 
the offer of the Illinois Central Railroad to pro- 
vide shop work for boys in connection with school 
work. The board is of the opinion that it would 
not be wise to offer this work to all boys, but 
only to hold it out as an inducement to those who 
are undecided on the high school course and to 
those who, for various reasons, contemplate with- 
drawing from school. Two lectures by prominent 
men on industrial and vocational training will 
be given. The plan as outlined for the board, 
provides that the boys who take the industrial 
training shall work as pairs, one attending school 
and the other working in the shop. By this means 
they will be able to carry on a continuous line of 
shop work and by evening study continue their 
school work as before. 

Kansas City, Kans. A two-year business course 
has been added to the high school courses. The 
work is for students who do not want to take 
the four years’ course and who ai the end of 
two years desire to complete a commercial course. 
Students must be at least fourteen years of age. 
Those over twenty-one years of age are admit- 
ted upon payment of a fee of $1. 

The South End Industrial School of Boston, 
Mass., has established a course in mechanical 
drawing for two evenings each week. Lessons 
will also be given in vocal and instrumental 
music. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The Milwaukee County 
Agricultural School opened with an enrollment 
of 240. The students range in age from fifteen 
to fifty years. The courses provided include gen- 
eral farming, suburban farming and domestic 
economy. 

Superintendent Ella F. Young of Chicago, has 


recommended to the board of education that an 
agricultural school be erected on a site owned by 
the board in the southwest section of the city. It 
was also recommended that a committee be se- 
cured to examine the operation and maintenance 
of such schools in other cities and that in plan- 
ning the grounds, special attention be given to 
provisions for a botanical garden, a nursery for 
trees and shrubs, and a truck garden. 

Thirty high and graded schools in the state of 
Minnesota have received aid from the state de- 
partment of education for the maintenance of 
departments in agriculture, home economics and 
manual training. The action is in accordance 
with the Putnam Act, which gives the state edu- 
cation department authority to distribute the 
school money for this purpose. Each of the thirty 
schools received as its share $2,500, or a total of 
$89,915 for the whole list. 

In addition to the above, fifty-seven high and 
graded schools received $1,000 each, or a total 
amount of $57,000, for the maintenance of de- 
partments in agriculture and either domestic 
science or manual training. The latter is in ac- 
cordance with the Benson-Lee Act authorizing 
the distribution of the money for this purpose. 

Omaha, Neb. The board of education has 
passed a resolution to lease a building and equip 
it for telegraphic instruction. The railroads in 
the city have consented to pay for the installing 
and maintenance of the school. A _ four-year 
course will be given by competent instructors. 

Henderson, Ky. The study of farming has 
been added to the courses at the Barret manual 
training high school. A government farm expert 
has been appointed to teach the subject. 

New York, N. Y. Teachers applying for certi- 
ficates enabling them to teach shopwork in ele- 
mentary schools must have one of the following 
qualifications : 

(a) Graduation from a_ satisfactory high 
school or institution of equal or higher rank, or 
an equivalent academic training, or the passing 
of an academic examination; and the completion 
of a satisfactory course of professional training 
of at least two years in shop work. 


(b) Graduation from a college course recog- 


nized by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, which includes satisfactory 
courses in the principles of education and in shop 
work. 


New York, N. Y. 


(c) Two years of successful experience as 
substitute teacher of shop work in the schools 
of the City of New York, together with the com- 
pletion of a satisfactory course of pro-course in 
shop work. 

The salary for men is $800 the first year, with 
an annual increase of $105 for meritorious serv- 
ice to a maximum of $2,160; for women, $900 the 
first year, with an annual increase of $100 to a 
maximum of $1,200. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

Detroit, Mich. The local employers of trade 
apprentices have joined with the school board in 
an agreement which provides that students may 
attend the continuation school one afternoon each 
week, from 1:00 to 5:30 o’clock, for a period of 
100 weeks. During the time spent in school the 
students are to be paid the same as if they were 
working. The agreement is the result of a seven 
years’ campaign by the Detroit Employers’ As- 
sociation for better technical education of ap- 
prentices. It is aimed to eliminate the practice 
of competing with each other for the services of 
a few who have acquired knowledge and experi- 
ence in the trades. 

Eau Claire, Wis. A continuation school has 
been opened. Sessions will be held twice each 
week. 

Kenosha, Wis. Continuation schools, under the 
direction of the superintendent of industrial edu- 
cation, have been inaugurated. The students 
consist of boys and girls, between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen, all of whom are working in 
factories under permits. Up to the present time, 
two factories have consented to identify them- 
selves with the movement, and it is expected that 
the employes of the other factories will be en- 
rolled in a short time. The sum of $5,000 has 
been appropriated by the city council for the 
work during the coming year. 

East St. Louis, Ill Supt. D. W. Potts has 
asked the board of education to devise some plan 
by which high school pupils might be able to work 
in the factories, on Saturdays and during vaca- 
tion periods, to get a practical knowledge of the 
trades and electrical work. 

Los Angeles. Cal. Continuation work has been 
made a part of the high and intermediate schools. 
Teachers engaged in this work will receive $25 
per month. 
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WHY do the biggest and best school 

architects of the country specify 
only Slate Blackboards? This is a 
simple question to answer. 

Experience has taught that Slate alone will 
give the right service for classroom purposes. The 
latest and finest school buildings are almost exclu- 
sively equipped with Slate Blackboards. 


Take any good new building you know in your vicinity. 
Has Slate been used? Are not the classrooms uniformly more 


neat, the walls more pleasing and the slate blackboard surface 
ideal for good work? 


Then specify Slate---always. 
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CENTRAL COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL AT NEWARK, N. J. 
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MERAMEC SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I8 Facts about Slate Blackboards 


Simple to install. 
Cheap in price. 

No repair bills. 
Absolutely non-absorbent. 
Do not warp. 

Do not discolor. 

Most hygienic. 

Easily washed. 

Wear for years. 

No scaling or peeling. 
No uneven surfaces. 
Easy on teacher. 

No resurfacing. 


No janitor complaints. 


15 
16 
17 
18 


No glossy surfaces. 
No dust pockets. 
Eye strain eliminated. 


Best chalk marking sur- 
face. 


The Following List Comprises the Leading Pro- 
ducers of Natural Slate Blackboards: 


ALBION BANGOR SLATE CO., WIND GAP, PA. 

ALPHA SLATE COMPANY, BANGOR, PA. 

CROWN SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
DIAMOND SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
GRANVILLE HAHN, WALNUTPORT, PA. 

HAMMAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. 
WILLIAM HARDING & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 

E. J. JOHNSON, 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. 
LEHIGH STRUCTURAL SLATE MFG. CO., BANGOR, PA, 
NORTH BANGOR SLATE CO., BANGOR, PA. 

PARSONS BROS. SLATE CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA BLACKBOARD CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 
PHOENIX SLATE COMPANY, WIND GAP, PA. 
STEPHENS-JACKSON CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 

M. L. TINSMAN & CO., PEN ARGYL, PA. 

J. F. UNGER SLATE CO., SLATINGTON, PA. 

THOMAS ZELLNER, SLATINGTON, PA. 
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The Schools of Memphis, Tenn. 
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enameled tray, decorated cover; 4 
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Yellow for Black, 


A Christmas 





Because it is the Best. 
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A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 

The officers of the board of public education 
of Pittsburgh have recently summarized the work 
undertaken by them during the first year of its 
existence. Few cities indeed can point to such a 
thorough reorganization of school education as 
has taken place in Pittsburgh during the last 
year. The changes and improvements speak for 
themselves : 

Financial. 

1. The establishment of a system of deposi- 
tories for school funds providing: (a) absolute 
security; (b) the maximum rate of interest; (c) 
entire fairness of distribution. 

2. The fixing of a tax levy under extremely 
difficult conditions, no satisfactory data being 
available from former boards on either probable 
receipts or expenditures. 

3. An audit of the accounts of the various 
sub-districts, disclosing many irregularities. 

4. An examination into the status of the out- 
standing bonds and of the sinking fund, no defi 
nite record of either having been kept. 

5. The installation of a system of accounts 
in accord with the best government and school 
accounting standards. 

6. The adoption of a modern budget system 
for all future operations. 


Physical. 
1. The organization of an adequate building 
and repair department 
2. The installation of a definite system for 
cleaning schools and ke ng them clean. 
3. The largest repair program ever undertaken 


by a district 
pairs affecting 
buildings. 

4. A detailed inventory, description and ap 
praisal of all the property of the district 


in a single ner, 
the safety and 


involving re- 
nitation of 32 
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Devoe Box No. 118 New Style 
enameled tray, decorated cover; 8 
colors in new improved tin halfpans: 
Crimson, Gamboge, New Blue, New 
Green, Orange. Violet. Warm Gray, 
Cold Gray; and one No, 7 brush. 


Cy. of these Devoe School Water Color 


children make a delightful gift 


for Christmas; very attractive and inexpensive. 








gift for an artist friend that will give 


pleasure all the year to come is a Devoe Color Box 
filled with Devoe oil or water colors, 
they come in many sizes up to $25.00. 


brushes, etc.; 


Our new catalogue showing many styles of boxes 
| and a full line of school art supplies, free on request. 
Special prices to schools and teachers. 


Write Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


New York 


5. A report upon every building in the city, 
giving its rating compared with a building hav- 
ing a perfect score for structure, fireproofing, 
ventilation, light, ete. 

6. A plan for placing the insurance for the 
entire district upon the best possible basis. 

7. Established a system for the fuller use of 
schoolhouses as social centers and for all proper 
public meetings. 

8. A systematic and definite program for re- 
pairs, for replacements and for new buildings, 
extending over a series of years. 


Educational. 

1. The election of a superintendent and the 
organization of a department of instruction and 
supervision, looking towards an ideal American 
city school system. 

2. The-appointment of a corps of directors and 
supervisors. 

3. The organization of the high school system 
upon a plan for district cosmopolitan high schools 
and an increase in high school facilities. 

4. Regrading schools on the basis of half year 
promotions and adoption of a uniform and more 
simple course of study. 

5. The adoption of summer high and grade 
schools, of special and of elementary industrial 
schools, and of a system of ungraded rooms for 
backward children. 

6. The extension of manual training and 
household economy to the entire city in both 
elementary and high schools and the expansion, 
of the evening high and elementary schools. 

7. Re-districting the entire city with a view 
to equalizing the attendance and assigning not 
over 50 pupils to any one teacher. 

8. Raising the standard of qualifications for 
teachers and the establishment of a teachers’ 
training school. 

9. The establishment of a retirement fund for 
teachers who have taught 25 years. 

10. Placing kindergartens and open-air schools 
under the direct control of the board. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has decided 
to obviate the annoyance of frequent telephone 
calls in the principals’ offices by setting a cer- 
tain time each day when calls may be sent from 
headquarters for principals. Parents who wish 


Fulton and William Streets 


171 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


1214 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


to communicate with their children regarding 
some commission which they are to perform for 
the home, must deliver the message to the clerk 
in the principal’s office. Principals will not be 
called to the telephone, but will receive a mes- 
sage when they have returned to the office. 

The school board of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
adopted a schedule of salaries to be paid truancy 
officers as follows: First year of service, $960; 
second year, $1,020; third year, $1,080; fourth 
year, $1,140; fifth year and thereafter, $1,200. 

Ashland, Wis. The school board has announced 
that the school buildings may now be used for 
any purpose that is commendable for the public 
good irrespective of educational features. 

Big Rapids, Mich. The school board is con- 
sidering the re-naming of the schools after im- 
portant personages as is the custom in other 
cities. It is proposed to allow the children to 
submit the names to the board for selection. 

Lowell, Mass. The school board has ordered 
that all news concerning the schools shall be 
turned over to the superintendent for inspection 
before it is given to the newspapers for publica- 
tion. 

The president of the school board at Omaha, 
Neb., has obtained the passage of a rule that 
requires the superintendent of buildings and the 
custodian to keep their books in such shape that 
the finance committee of the board can vouch for 
the honesty of the accounts. It is planned in this 
way to avoid the necessity of employing an ex- 
pert accountant to audit the books. Recently the 
finance committee hired an accountant to ,audit 
the books who was to be paid at the rate of $10 
per day. It is estimated that the work of in- 
vestigating the books of these two officials oc- 
cupies two months’ time. The board has ordered 
the accountant to undertake his work at the close 
of the fiscal year or not attempt to do it at all. 

Caney, Okla. The school board has introduced 
eighth grade graduation exercises for the pur- 
pose of stimulating interest among the pupils of 
this grade. 

The school board at Boston, Mass., 
tinued the office of auditor. 

Cambridge, Mass. The school board has em- 
ployed an expert on organization and administra- 
tion for the business management of the schools. 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 





Best quality wax 
crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 
color combined with 
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In addition to this, a new system of accounting 
and records has been installed and_ several 
changes have been made in the office arrange- 
ments of the department. 

Boise, Ida. Midwinter graduation exercises 
are to be held hereafter. The exercises will be 
similar to those at the close of school, but will be 
on a simpler scale, the expense to be not more 
than $100. 

The board of education of Omaha, Neb., has 
appointed a committee to appraise the value of 
all real estate and buildings owned by the board. 
The appraisement has not been made for ten 
years, but has been figured each year by adding 
the cost of new buildings and grounds to the old 
appraisement and _ subtracting from this the 
amount of estimated depreciation. 

The school committee of Boston has revised 
its schedule of salaries for employes of the school 
department. <A former schedule was vetoed by 
the mayor, necessitating the preparation of a new 
one. The present one fixes the salary of assistant 
superintendents at $5,496 per year, and those of 
the business agent and secretary at $4,740 each. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has an- 
nounced its intention of changing the names of 
school buildings to corres, ad with the numbers 
given to the streets on wuich they stand. The 
proposed change is being vigorously opposed by 
the citizens on two grounds. The first one ad- 
vanced as an argument against the change is the 
desire to preserve the historical names which 
have been connected with the early pioneer days 
of the city. Many of the present day citizens are 
descendants of these early settlers and very much 
deplore the dropping of the old names for that 
reason. Another reason is that some school build- 
ings may occupy different sections of a _ street 
which is given the same number. 

Since the abolishment of secret societies from 
the high schools of Des Moines, Ia., five years 
ago, the board has been facing another problem 
which is almost as bad in its effects as the form- 
er evil. A network of social clubs and dancing 
societies has been found to exist, the member- 
ship of which is composed entirely of high school 
students. The organizations operate entirely 
apart from the schools and are outside the con- 
trol of the school authorities. 

Supt. W. O. Riddell has recently declared that 
the number of social affairs engaged in by high 
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school pupils as a result of these organizations 
interferes with good work. He has called on the 
parents to exercise their influence toward the 
banishment of these functions or a control over 
them which shall remove the objectionable 
features. 

3urlington, Ia. The school board has provided 
guards for the machines in the manual training 
department. The step was taken to protect the 
pupils who work in this department. 

Jacksonville, Ill. The school board recently 
voted against the adoption of the half-day ses- 
sion. It was claimed that the pupils would have 
too much free time and would be likely to fre- 
quent the streets and amusement places. It was 
also shown that more truancy would result. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The work in connection with 
the preparation of the annual school budget is to 
be made uniform by a system of itemized classi- 
fications. Every item is to be clearly and definite- 
ly defined so that it will be seen that it only in- 
cludes certain things, all others being embraced 
by other definite items to which it is clear they 
belong. By this means the board will know un- 
der what particular item each of its needs must 
be placed and will remove all doubts as to the 
classification. 

Among the several items are the following im- 
portant ones: Salaries; rents and grounds rents ; 
interest on loans and sinking fund charges; books 
and educational supplies; fuel, lighting, power 
and removal of ashes; furniture, equipment and 
repairs; insurance; repairs to buildings and ap- 
purtenances; purchase of sites and erection of 
buildings, alterations and additions; scholar- 
ships; retirement funds; emergency funds; mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

The school census of Kansas for the year end- 
ing June 30th, shows a loss of 5,154 from the 
census taken June 30, 1911, according to re- 
ports which have been tabulated by State Super- 
intendent E. T. Fairchild. The compilation shows 
that on June 30th of this year there were 510,- 
273 persons in Kansas of school age. 

Sixty-six counties show a loss in school census, 
and thirty-nine show a gain. In the main, the 
losses occurred in the western part of the state. 

Duluth. Minn. The school board has received 
protests from the public criticizing its action in 
naming the school buildings after school officials 
in active life. The various war veterans of the 
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city have expressed the opinion that the build- 
ings should be named after those who have ter- 
minated their careers and whose deeds deserve 
recognition by public-spirited citizens. 

The school board of East Providence, R. I.. has 
granted the use of the halls of school buildings 
for public meetings by responsible organizations. 
It is required that no admission be charged at 
the door, and that the people of the neighborhood 
be admitted. 


The school board of Newark, N. J., has dis- 
tributed circulars to teachers and principals di- 
recting that rooms be vacated at 3:30 each day 
in order that janitors may clean the buildings by 
daylight. The order was passed to reduce the 
cost of lighting the buildings 

Holyoke, Mass. The school board has granted 
permission to political organizations to hold meet- 
ings in the school buildings when the evening 
schools are not in session. 

Cleveland, O. Director Hogen, of the school 
board, is planning the reorganization of the va- 
rious departments of the board. One of the 
changes is the proposed reorganization of the 
architects’ department. Another is the abolition 
of the position of sanitary engineer and the con- 
trol of specifications so that reputable business 
firms may not be prevented from bidding. School 
board employees who are engaged in school work 
will be prohibited from entering work on the 
outside which interferes with their regular work. 
Several improvements have already been carried 
out, among them the placing of the textbook de- 
partment on a business basis by establishing a 
perpetual inventory system; a complete check 
system on returned goods; a new card system for 
keeping records of indigent cases and textbooks 
issued to such persons. 

The board of education of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has refused permission to the school children to 
sell Christmas seals for the benefit of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. The board’s refusal was 
based on the rule which prohibits the sale of these 
stamps and another rule which says children in 
the schools shall not take part in the socalled 
“charities tag-day.”” The action of the board was 
not in any way discriminating against the local 
society, it being the idea of the board to prevent 
children and young girls from appearing in a 
public manner on the street corners. 
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Suggested outside readings 
Study Helps 


A “Little Dictionary.” 





BOSTON NEW YORK 


NIXIE BUNNY IN MANNERS-LAND 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR 


“A Step Forward in Reading” 





RIVERSIDE FIFTH READER | 
RIVERSIDE SIXTH READER 
In the Series of Riverside Readers 


Postpaid 


Primer, First, Second, Third and Fourth Readers also ready 
Seventh and Eighth Readers in preparation 


New Features of these Books 


Special study of leading authors 


Write us for complete information | 





- Houghton Mifflin Company 





Three Important Texts 


Progressive Mental Arithmetic 
By JOHN B. GIFFORD. 


Parts I, II. Price 30 cents per part. 


Meservey’s New Bookkeeping 


with Blanks and Business Forms 


By ARTHUR J. MEREDITH. 


The Metcalf-Call Readers 


By R. C. METCALF, ARTHUR D. CALL and others. 


PRIMER TO FIFTH READER INCLUSIVE. 


THOMPSON BROWN COMPANY 


(JOHNSON, BLAGDEN & McTURNAN, Inc.) 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS 





IF YOU 


are a Primary Teacher or a Primary Supervisor and see a copy of our new 


Little-Folk Dialogue Reader 


By SALLIE H. VILLEE 


you will demand it for your school because you will recognize the 





fact that it enlivens the beginnings of Reading to a degree you have 


not dreamed of. 





The most popular and valuable supplementary reader of the year. For Second 


and Third Grades. 
A delightful ethical rabbit fairy story. 
‘*A rollicking book for young children.’’ 
Chicago 


‘*‘Full of life and interest, and will be greatly appreciated by all the children into 
whose hands it may fall.’’—-Ada Van Stone Harris, Director of 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 
‘*Rabbits that talk and have adventures serve in this 
of entertainment and of instruction in good manners.’’ 


prophesy that Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land will not for long be a stranger to the chil- 
Margaret B. Henderson, Prin. San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texas. 
With 64 Illustrations in Black and Five Colors. 
144 Large Pages. Cloth Binding. Stamped in Two Colors. Price 40c, Postpaid. 
Gift Edition in Box, 50c, Postpaid. 


312 West Randolph St., CHICAGO 


dren of the land.’’ 
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Studies in Reading. 
Books I, II, and III. 


By J. W. Searson, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans., and 


George E. Martin, superintendent of schools at 
Nebraska City, Neb. The University Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Lincoln, Neb. 

This is really a very remarkable series of 
books and includes practically all of the best 
and most select studies in reading. Heretofore, 
we have been content with a few selections gath- 
ered in a limited number of pages, usually in- 
tended to answer one or other peculiar require- 
ment of our course of study. 

Not alone the wonderful range of selections, 
but the method of treatment should be com- 
mented upon. Rarely are extracts and selections 
so sensibly treated with foot notes and exercises 
applicable to almost any teacher or classroom re- 
quirement. 

The notes are brief and to the point. In no 
case is the idea of simplicity sacrificed to cum- 
bersome explanations of little interest. The lit- 
erature of the language is very nicely drawn into 
the books through the Additional Readings which 
are noted as supplementary to the typical selec- 
tions. This is really a very remarkable collec- 
tion of the “best.” 


Principles of Human Nutrition. 

By Whiteman H. Jordan, New York Agricultu 
ral Experiment Station. 443 pages. Price, $1.75, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

It is always worth while to get down to prin 
ciples. These depend upon facts The facts 
fundamentally necessary to a broad understand 


Henry C. Cox, Dist. Supt. of Schools, 


volume as medium at once 
New York World. 
**J. ©. Sindelar’s clever brain has furnished the young folks 


124 North Eighteenth Street 


Practice Teaching, 


a rare treat. I 





ing of human nutrition pertain, first of all, to the 
materials out of which vegetable and animal tis- 
sues are constructed. Thus some explanation of 
the chemical elements involved in the nutrition 
of the human body naturally follows. Though our 
wonderful bodies consist primarily of elements we 
usually speak of their compounds: Water, ash 
(mineral compounds), proteins, carbohydrates. 
fats. The proportions of these compounds in a 
number of plants appear in tabular form. While 
a constant effort has been made to express facts in 
non-technical terms, the terminology in some of 
these tables is distinctly chemical and chemistry 
has a language all its own. Still the fault, if 
there be a fault, lies in the ignorance of readers. 

Practical dietetics of Part II is the application 
of scientific research. It does not advocate fads. 
It does not advocate the minimum diet. Taking 
the ground that a well-fed people is unusually a 
strong people, it discussed such general topics: 
as, a fit diet for different ages, effect of heat upon 
foods, water as source of disease, food sanitation, 
effect of food preservatives upon health. Here 
the opinion of Dr. H. W. Wiley is quoted. Tables 
showing the composition, cost, of a varied diet 
for one day are given. The remarkable claims 
for the nutritive value of commercial meat 
preparations and breakfast foods are shown to be 
utterly unfounded, while their general high cost 
is unquestioned. Ninety-three pages are devoted 
to the chemical composition of American food ma 
terials. Meats; fish; fowls; cereals, cooked and 
uncooked; fruits, fresh and dried, vegetables: 
nuts, soups, are considered. In vertical columns 
fre stated the number of analyses, the per cent of 
refuse, water, protein, carbohydrates, fat, ash, 
and the fuel value per Ib., expressed in calories, 
of each kind of food. If these pages could be 
published in pamphlet form, put into the hands 
of housewives, their influence would be truly 
enlightening. The cry today of our more intelli- 
gent housewives is for more definite knowledge 
on the nutrient value of different forms of foods. 

A scholarly book, full of information keenly 
needed under existing conditions. 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 


it is sharp. 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly —it will 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 


just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines 


They are not practical 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 


you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Fine and Industrial Arts in 
Elementary Schools. 

By Walter Sargent, Professor of Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts, University of Chicago. The School 
of Education. Cloth, 132 pages, $0.75, Ginn & 
Co., Boston, Chicago. 

The scope and aims of this book are as novel 
as they are valuable. In 1876 our country awoke 
to its own shortcomings with reference to draw- 
ing, construction work, and design. Since that 
date more attention and study has been given to 
these subjects, yet much of this effort has been 
tentative and unorganized. In “Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts’ Professor Walter Sargent discusses 
these topics with reference to industrial educa- 
tion and presents a plan for coherent progression 
through the grades. This last feature is a marked 
step in advance. 

The status and wants of the “wee ones” have 
been carefully considered. Work in drawing as 
well as in languages and music should begin 
early. If in grades I and II children gain facility 
in drawing in their own way without self-con- 
sciousness or hesitation, they have gained enough. 
Perhaps the best service a teacher can render 
at this stage is to draw a great deal on the board, 
not to set copies but to give stimulus and example. 
The competent teacher is always an essential 
factor of success. Construction work in modeling 
in clay or in paper cutting gives power to con- 
trol the hand. In the latter part of grade II 
and in grade III children care more for the truth 
of the representation and wish for more knowl 
edge and adequate means of carrying out their 
ideas. If they are now properly taught they 
will be given instruction which can be put to im 
mediate use. Through steady practice they should 
thoroughly understand a few geometric relations: 
as, vertical, horizontal, parallel. They should 
also begin to make their own patterns, using a 
rule for accuracy. They will take to this advance 
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New York Board of Education Investigates 
Systems of Shorthand 


A special committee appointed by the New 
York Board of Education has been investigating the 
claims of the various systems of shorthand, short- 
hand textbooks, and the question of the teaching 
of shorthand in the New York high schools. Their 
report, which has lately been published, is very 
strongly in favor of the retention of the present 
system taught in the schools, namely, Isaac Pit- 
The committee, after an ex- 


man Phonography. 


School Soard Jounal 


pedagogically arranged. 


over $900 per annum.” 


haustive investigation, find that the Isaac Pitman 


system has given eminent satisfaction; that the 
shorthand teachers are practically unanimous in 
favoring its retention; and that the practical re- 


sults obtained with it are excellent. 


“We believe,’”’ says the committee, ‘‘that the 
Isaac Pitman system is the best system for the 
In our judgment it has the best text- 
It has the widest range of literature en- 
graved in shorthand for reading practice; and it 
has the largest number of textbooks devoted to 
Finally, the 
committee, believing that authenticity of textbooks 
is just as important as uniformity of system, recom- 
mend that no textbooks be added to the list, or 
permitted to remain on the list, that are in con- 
flict with the approved principles of the Isaac Pit- 


schools. 
books. 


training the specialist in shorthand.” 


man system. 


Every Teacher and Principal should read the 


above Report 


Sent Free on Request by 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 2 West 45th St., New York 


on the market. 


book on Pitmanic shorthand. 
by several other publishers, but have failed to find any which is more 
It is easy to teach and easy to learn, and stands 
alone in its method of presenting the subject. 

“All my last year’s graduates, also the four or five students who failed 
to make the necessary grades to graduate, are at work. 
class was employed by Uncle Sam after having passed Civil Service ex- 
aminations, and their average salary on the 15th of last September was 











“IT derive a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction from teaching your 


I have carefully examined the texts put out 


My graduating 


W. E. Keen, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 
“T have given Brief Course a thoro trial along with other textbooks 
on Graham shorthand, and find it to be far superior to any other textbook 
One of my students made the best record by the use of 


your text that I have ever known to be made with Graham Sherthand. She 


accepted a position exactly two months after beginning the study. She 
acquired an exceptional speed while going thru Brief Course, having taken 
dictation for only five days after completing it.” 


G. L. Grogan, Guymon, Okla. 


(Recently with the Draughon Bus. College of Kansas City.) 

Among the many schools adopting Brief (or Practical) 
Course this fall are the High Schools of Parkersburg, W. V.: 
Rock Island, Ill.; Haverhill, Mass.; Nashua, N. 
Orange, N. J.; Hanford, Cal.; Huntington, L. I.; Lindenhurst, 


H.; South 


N. Y.; Beloit, Kan.; Jackson, Mich.; Little Rock, Ark.; Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; Night High School, Tacoma, Wash.; Central Normal 


College, Danville, Ind.; Union High School, Fallbrook, Calif.; 


Carbon County High School, Price, Utah; Munci Normal Insti- 


tute, Munci, Ind. 


Start your January class with Brief Course, and see how 
soon they will catch your September class. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


or the GRAHAM. 





OAUTION! The Genuine Series of Isaac Pitman & Sons’ 
Publications can be identitied by a square trade-mark with 
signature on the cover and by the name Isaac Pitman & Sons 

on the title page. 





in point. At this stage children show an inter- 
est in using all the skill they can command upon 
increasingly difficult specific problems. Wood- 
work in grade IV is the last step. Here good 
proportions, rather than applied ornament, is 
made a standard. 

Highly important suggestions frequently occur. 
Here are two. “The simulative effect of care- 
fully planned consecutive lessons on the same 
topic is often overlooked.” “Children learn to 
sketch rapidly, only by sketching rapidly.” 

All this work will not only give power and 
cultivate taste, but will awaken an interest in 
skilled productive work and should keep children 
from drifting early into the crowds of unskilled 
laborers. In these days when so many glittering 
generalities are written about vocational studies, 
it is steadying to read these sound, sane outlines 
and suggestions. 

Cicero’s Orations. 

By W. B. Gunnison, Brooklyn, N. Y., and W. 
S. Harley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 501 pages. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

In addition to the six Ciceronian orations in 
this work, there are forty pages of selected sight 
readings, many valuable notes, a grammatical 
nppendix, Latin prose composition, an English 
Latin vocabulary, a Latin English vocabulary, in 
addition to several maps and an unusually large 
number of fine illustrations, nearly all of which 
have been made from photographs. Gunnison 
and Harley have succeeded in producing a very 
fine textbook. 

Nonsense Dialogues. 

By Ellen E. Kenyon-Warner. 168 pages. Price, 
$0.40. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

Thirty-two capital dialogues. But why are they 
called nonsense dialogues? They are full of good 
sense, packed with facts, always bright and brim- 
ming with fun. Still the title is attractive. Non- 
sense is more taking than sense. That must be 
the reason. 

Grammar Grade Speller. 

By Edwin S. Richards, Elizabeth, N. J. 188 
pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Chicago 

Little but praise can be given the good judg- 
ment and ingenuity shown in the selection and 
arrangement of material. The book is well fitted 
to bring spelling into its own again. Business 
men will certainly welcome this reaction. 


Beginnings in English. 
By Frances Lillian Taylor. 128 pages. 
$0.35. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Chicago. 
This little book aims to lead children to use 
the sentence in talking, in telling stories, even in 
writing. Its stories, dialogues, poems, seem good 
means for gaining this end early in school life. 


The Expression Primer. 

By Lillian E. Talbert, Berkeley, Cal. 122 pages. 
Price, $0.30. Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

The title of this book explains its contents. 
It is well worth the while to encourage children 
in suitable self-expression before they become 
hampered by self-consciousness. 


Introduction to Browning. 

By Ella B. Hallock. 130 pages. Price, $0.75, 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

The eleven poems selected, the hints for their 
study, disclose a lover of Browning’s poetry. The 
questions are not mechanical. With a fine, sure 
touch they seek for the mood, motives, circum- 
stances dominating the speaker in these one-char- 
acter dramas. 


Price, 


Bret Harte’s Poems and Stories. 

By Charles S. Thomas, Newton, Mass. 110 
pages. Price, $0.25. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. 

A critical but appreciative tone runs through 
introduction, notes, comments and questions. At- 
tention is directed to the great beauty of language 
and the usually sound ethics found in the poems 
and stories of this skillful literary exponent of 
early California life. 

Indian Sketches. 

By Cornelia S. Hulst. 113 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

These sketches include The Mission of Mar- 
quette, the Last of the Pottawattomie Chiefs, and 
Chief Simon Pokagon. This little volume has 
been prepared with the purpose of supplying 
children, and such of their elders as know noth- 
ing of these matters, with some of the most beau- 
tiful and heroic stories of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. The author somewhat fears that the stor- 
ies will be considered too romantic and too rosy, 
and makes a plea for the reliability of the biog- 
raphies here recorded, and quotes good authori- 
ties for her contention. The little work is full 


Price, $0.60 


A paper-bound copy of Brief Course will be sent free of 
charge to any shorthand teacher who would like to become familiar with it. 
name of school, and be sure to specify which system is desired—the BENN PITMAN 


Mention 


THE ARTHUR J. BARNES PUB. CO. 


709 Pine Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


of interest, and will please and benefit young 
readers. 
The Story of the Ancient Nations. 

By William L. Westermann. 554 pages. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, Chicago. 

This textbook has been written with the de- 
sire to put into the hands of High School teach- 
ers and pupils, in simple and concrete form, the 
story of development of ancient civilization as 
it appears in the light of the historical material 
recently discovered. It is the outcome of more 
than a decade of teaching in high school and uni- 
versity classes. The writer gives as much of the 
business and social background as space affords. 
The work agrees in the main with the suggestions 
embodied in the recent report of the Committee 
of Five of the American Historical Association. 


The Golden Ladder Book. 

By E. H. Sneath, George Hodges and Edward L. 
Stevens. 264 pages. Price, $0.40, net. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, Chicago. 

This 1s the first of a series of Children’s 
Readers intended to embody a graded system of 
moral instruction by the indirect method, by 
means of fairy tales, myth, fable, allegory, par- 
able, legend, and stories of real life. Special at- 
tention has been paid, not only to the ethical con- 
tent, but also the literary and engaging qualities 
of the materials selected. The Readers have re- 
ceived a practical test in the New York schools. 
Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land. 

By Joseph C. Sindelar. 144 pages. Price, $0.40. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

A delightfully told story, with simply fascinat- 
ing illustrations, of a rabbit that talked and that 
had wonderful adventures. The plot and style 
are so well sustained that little readers will rare- 
ly dream the book is guilty of having a purpose. 
Riverside Fourth Reader. 

By James H. Van Sickle, Springfield, Mass., 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Frances Jenkins, Decatur, Ill. 266 pages, $0.55. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Riverside Fifth Reader. 
278 pages. Price, $0.55. 
Boston. 
An unerring literary taste has guided the edi- 
tors in their selections. In the stories and poems, 
largely complete, in the lives and writings of the 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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Enlightened Public Sentiment 


demands that you make provision for stationary vacuum cleaning precisely as you make provision 
for stationary heating, lighting and plumbing. 


Really efficient air cleaning depends upon the volume of air moved in a given time, and this requires 


piping of ample capacity. 


install the most efficient and economical system of cleaning. 


Therefore, you should always use 2%" pipe if you 


want to be able to 


STATIONARY 


THE 
Vacuum Cleaner 


operating in connection with piping of this size does the most effective work at the lowest cost. 


Competitive tests prove conclusively that the TUEC is superior to all other vacuum cleaning sys- 
tems in the following particulars: 


1—Greatest air capacity per minute at openings. 


9 


2—Sufficiency of vacuum inside every orifice. 
3—Lowest cost of operation. 
4—Simplicity of design and strength. 


5—Nothing to wear out or make trouble. 
6—Perfect lubrication. 
7—Noiseless running. 
8—Labor-saving tools. 


9—Minimum floor space required. 


The TUEC is the ideal system for cleaning schools because it removes the germ-laden dirt and dust 
which drop to the bottom of the machine while the foul air passes through the exhaust into the 


chimney or outside the building. 


It carries away the largest scraps, pieces of chalk, mud and 


articles that would completely choke the tools of ordinary vacuum cleaning systems. 


Our factory is the largest in the United States devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Stationary Air Cleaning 
Systems and today there are two Tuecs sold for every one of all other makes combined. 


Write for descriptive literature and list of some recent school house installations. 


Our engineering department 


is at your service and will furnish estimates on your buildings without placing you under any obligations. 


7 Hurford Street 


individual authors chosen, children may read the 
noblest thoughts, the most musical rhymes of 
fine minds. A door is thus opened to other lands 
and other days. At the end study helps and sug- 
gested readings open still other doors. The col- 
ored frontispiece and the full-page line-cut illus- 
trations by Lucy Fitch Perkins are of unusual 
artistic merit. 

Social Aspects of Education. 

By Irving King, State University of Iowa. 425 
pages. Price, $1.60, net. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

In our changed and changing modern condi- 
tions of the home and the school the social uas- 
pects of education is of growing importance. The 
present volume is intended to be of assistance in 
a well rounded teachers’ training course, and, we 
believe, is destined to be of considerable assist- 
ance. The work is somewhat comprehensive, 
embracing as it does a large variety of topics in 
relation to the social view of education. The 
work can be recommended with confidence to 
normal students, and especially to teachers of 
normal classes. 

The Boy and His Gang. 

By J. Adams Puffer, Beacon Vocation Bureau, 
Boston. 188 pages. Price, $1, postpaid. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, Chicago. 

“Sixty-six boys who were members of gangs 
are responsible for this ~book,”’ says Mr. Puffer 
in his preface. “They told me the story of their 
gang life, and I wrote them out. * * * Later 
they became the basis of a series of lectures on 
Boy Problems. * * * I have found a wide in- 
terest in and a demand for such a book as this— 
bearing on the group psychology of boyhood—and 
a lamentable scarcity of readable literature on 
the subject.” This gang spirit, if properly direct- 
ed, ought to be of great assistance in the work of 
helping and saving the boys. 

Training the Little Home Maker 
by Kitchengarden Methods. 

By Mabel lL. Keech. 81 pages. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia 


Kitchengarden work is the performance of 
household tasks by small children with the aid of 
practical demonstration The idea was origin- 
ated in 1886 by a New York teacher and during 


the succeeding years has been changed and im- 
proved in step with other advances in educational 
endeavor. 

The purpose of the present book is to supply 
the demand of industrial and kindergarten work- 
ers who desire something ractical to replace 
aimless work-and-play games. ‘The book seeks to 
present interesting work to the children and to 
create in them a desire to assist in the more 
simple home duties. It consists of a two-year 
course, adapted for children between eight and 


Tuec Companies in All Large Cities 


twelve years of age, and includes kitchen and 
dining room work, bedmaking, mending, laundry 
work, carpentry and home decoration. A list of 
necessary equipment and furniture, together with 
the probable cost of each item, is included; also 
supplementary lessons for special days. Each 
subject division is accompanied by simple direc- 
tions for the performance of the work; a song 
adapted to the task in hand is also given. 

While the book is very good in regard to the 
principles and treatment as presented, we think 
that its use would be facilitated by a reduction 
of the rules, and an emphasis of the aims behind 
the operations which are described. Where suf- 
ficient time is possible, the bock may be of bene- 
fit, especially in those congested districts of large 
cities where children do not get the right kind 
of home training. 


a 
aid 


THE TEXAS ADOPTIONS. 
Following a clean-cut contest, in which local 
publishers captured a considerable number of con- 
tracts, the Texas State Textbook Commission re- 
cently adopted a new list of books for all the 
public schools. The list includes: 


Spellers—Horn & McCallum’s New Century 
Spelling Book (Silver). 
Readers — Haliburton’s Playmates’ Primer 


(Johnson) ; Hill’s readers (Ginn). 

Language and Grammar—McMurry & Norvell's 
Our Language, Smith’s language and grammar (B. 
J. Johnson). 

Composition and Rhetoric—Merkley & Fergu- 
son’s composition (Newson), and Herrick & Da- 
mon’s New Composition and Rhetoric (Scott). 

Geographies—Tarr & McMurry’s World Geog- 
raphies (Macmillan). 

Mathematics—Sutton & Bruce’s Lower and high- 
er arithmetics (Heath) ; Hopkins & Underwood’s 
New Mental arithmetic (Macmillan); Hopkins 
& Underwood’s Elementary algebra (Macmillan) ; 
Wentworth’s New School algebra (Ginn); Went- 
worth & Smith’s geometry (Ginn). 

Physiology—Hartman & Bibb’s Human Body 
and its Enemies (World) ; Ritchie’s Human Physi- 
ology (World). 

Civil Government—Triplett & Hauslein’s Civics, 
Texas and Federal (Rein & Sons). 

Physical Geography—tTarr’s physical geography 
(Macmillan). 





THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 





History—Estill’s Beginner’s History of the 
United States (Southern) ; Hall, Smith & Ousley’s 
Students’ History of Our Country (Southern) ; 
Barker, Potts & Ramsdell’s School History of 
Texas (Row-Peterson). 

Agriculture—Ferguson & Lewis’ Elementary 
Principles of Agriculture (Ferguson); Warren’s 
Elements of Agriculture (Macmillan). 

Writing—Barnes’ writing books (Barnes). 

Physics—Mann & Twiss’ Elementary Physics 
(Scott) ; Carhart & Chute’s First Principles of 
Physics (Allyn). 

Supplementary — Arnold’s Primer (Silver) ; 
Chutter’s Art Literature Readers (Atkinson) ; EI- 
son readers (Scott). 

Book Notes. 

With the assistance of the Library of Congress, 
the United States Bureau of Education has re- 
cently begun to collect textbooks printed in the 
English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Scan- 
dinavian, Dutch and Greek languages within the 
last 200 years. It is proposed to make the col- 
lection as complete as possible on the common 
subjects of elementary and secondary schools and 
the colleges. It is planned especially to arrange 
the collection so that students of education and 
authors of textbooks may be able to have a com- 
prehensive review of the origin and development 
of any branch of school study. 

The present collection of the bureau numbers 
thousands of titles and in several subjects the 
collections are approximately complete. Old and 
rare textbooks are especially sought at the pres- 
ent time. 

When the library is complete it will, undoubt- 
edly, become the mecca of students of this phase 
of education and of textbook authors and pub- 
lishers. The influence of the collection should 
result in a marked improvement in new textbooks. 

The New York City board of education has 
adopted Hammond’s Style Book of Business Eng- 
lish and Smith’s Cumulative Speller and Short- 
hand Vocabulary (Pitman). 

The publishers of Adams & Trent’s History of 
the United States have refused, during the past 
month, to revise the book as requested by the 
Texas state textbook commission. As a result, 
another work will be selected. 

Barnes’ Brief Course in Graham Shorthand has 
been adopted by the high school of Jackson, Mich., 
night high school, Tacoma, Wash., Boxelder high 
school, Brigham, Utah. 

A valuable contribution to the literature of the 
hygiene of the eye is the pamphlet, “Light: Its 
Use and Misuse,” issued recently by the [llumin- 
ating Engineering Society. While the average 
school physiology goes into great detail in de- 
scribing the structure and function of the eye, 
the use and care of that important organ is 
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STATE OF KANSAS. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
E. T. FAIRCHILD, SUPERINTENDENT, 
TOPEKA. 


October 26,1912. 


My dear Sir: 


1 want to tell you what a hit the 
Searson-Martin readers are making in 


From every source I learn 
that superintendents and teachers are 


our state, 


delighted with these books. 


acter of the selections, the introduc- 
tory setting given to the various pieces, 
and the apt and pertinent suggestive 
questions all contribute to make the sub- 
ject of reading a vital and interesting 
part of the program of the day. I 
earnestly believe that through the in- 
fluence of these books more genuine 
progress will be made in reading in the 
next five years in this state than at 
any previous time in the history of the 


schools, 


Cordially yours, 


As Le 


School Soon) Journal 
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usually dismissed with some very brief and super- 
ficial directions. Literature has been wanting 
upon this most important topic and the present 
pamphlet fills a very real need. The principles 
for using artificial light are stated very simply 
yet completely, and the directions for obtaining 
satisfactory sources of light are based upon the 
newest discoveries and the latest productions in 
types of lamps, globes, reflectors and fixtures. 
There is a gratifying absence of the commercial 
spirit in this last particular which makes the 
pamphlet valuable for use by teachers, 


TEACHERS’ SALARY NOTES. 

Pasadena, Cal. The board of education has 
raised the maximum salaries of grade teachers 
from $1,000 to $1,200 per year, and those of high 
school teachers from $1,400 to $1,600. 

Canton, O. A new salary schedule for high 
school teachers has been adopted. The minimum 
salary is fixed at $800 and the maximum at 
$1,500. Increases of $50 per year will be given 
up to the ninth year. From the ninth to the 
twelfth, an annual increase of $100 will be given. 

In addition to the annual increase, an addi- 
tional $50 will be added to the salary of any 
teacher who successfully completes one or more 
courses leading to a degree in a summer session 
at some accredited college or university. The 
number of summer terms is limited to four, and 
the increase to the maximum of the schedule. 

The schedule is as follows: First year, $800; 
second year, $850; third year, $900; fourth year, 
$950; fifth year, $1,000; sixth year, $1,050; 
seventh year, $1,100; eighth year, $1,150; ninth 
year, $1,200; tenth year, $1,300; eleventh year, 
$1,400; twelfth year, $1,500. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The finance committee of the 
board of education passed a recommendation that 
the salaries of teachers be advanced from the 
present basis of $900 per year to $1,000. The 
proposed increases will increase the expenditure 
in this department by $45,000. In addition to 
these increases, it is also proposed to introduce 
both morning and afternoon kindergarten classes 
which will necessitate an additional number of 
teachers for this work and an increased appro- 
priation of $5,000. 

Bangor, Me. Women teachers in the schools 
have received an increase of $50. Ninth grade 


Forth 


? 





teachers have been raised from $630 to $675. The 
general maximum salaries have been increased 
from $576 to $648. 

The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has pre- 
pared a schedule for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries. The schedule is as follows: 

When Made. 


Payments. Days from Previ- 


ous Payment. 


First End of second week 
Second End of fifth week Fifteen days 
Third End of tenth week Twenty-five days 
Fourth End of fifteenth week Twenty-five days 
Fifth End of seventeenth 

week Ten days 
Sixth End of twentieth week Fifteen days 


Seventh Endof twenty-fifth 


week Twenty-five days 
Eighth End of thirtieth week ‘Twenty-five days 
Ninth End of thirty-fifth 

week Twenty-five days 
Tenth End of fortieth week Twenty-five days 


Elizabeth, N. J. Teachers in evening schools 
who are absent will forfeit their full pay for the 
lost time. Salaries for the season have been 
fixed as follows: 

Principals of evening schools will receive $4 
per evening, the same to be paid to the principal 
teacher of the mechanical drawing classes; teach- 
ers in the evening elementary schools, evening 
schools for foreign-born residents and mechanical 
drawing classes will receive $2.50 per evening. 

The teachers in the evening high school will re- 
ceive $3 each evening, provided that the work is 
of high school grade; teachers of classes in ele- 
mentary English subjects will be paid $2.50 per 
evening. 

Providence, R. I. The pay of substitute teach- 
ers has been raised to $2 per day for primary 
schools and $2.50 per day for grammar schools. 
The salary of teachers in open-air schools was 
raised to an amount not to exceed $900 per year. 

As a result of the operation of the New York 
City equal pay law making the salaries of men 
and women equal, the board of education is con- 
fronted with a scarcity of men teachers. The 
board recently appointed 388 women as teachers 
and twenty-two men, thereby exhausting the elli- 
gible list of men applicants. 

It is predicted that an insignificant number of 
men teachers will be appointed in the future, 


Horace Mann Readers 


The combination of sensible, interesting, new 
material of literary value with which phonic drill is 
prominently interwoven. 


Daily Lesson Plans is the title of the teacher’s manual 
for these Readers 
of each dav’s lesson during the entire first year, the 
manual gives inspiring hints about: 


Methods of teaching reading 
Teaching points 
Drills and devices for thought reading 


Devices for securing variety and maintaining 
interest in word drills 


Directions for using cards 


Phonogram cards 
Supplementary reading 
The Group System 


ADOPTIONS ON RECORD 


Friends School, Phila., Pa. 
Emporia State Normal, Kansas 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Reading, Pennsylvania etc. 


-Longmans,Green, & Co., Publishers 


FOURTH AVENUE AND 30th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 323 
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THE 


Besides telling how to plan each step 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Patterson, New Jersey 
Danville, Illinois 

Yonkers, New York 
Quincy, Illinois 

Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Syracuse, New York 





East 23rd Street 


which is borne out by the school records show- 


ing a list of 688 women and no men. Two years 
ago men’s salaries were a third greater than they 
are today. Following the passage of the equal 
pay law, men teachers began at a salary of $720, 
with a maximum of $1,500 in fifteen years, as 
against a minimum salary of $800 and a maxi- 
mum of $2,150, received in former years. 

Sacramento, Cal. The school board has 
adopted a rule that teachers who are absent 
not more than five days during a semester, be- 
cause of illness or death in the family, shall not 
suffer a reduction in salary for the time lost if 
the work is accomplished with the aid of the 
regular teachers. In cases where substitutes are 
necessary, the regular teachers must forfeit a 
portion of the monthly salary equal to the amount 
due the substitute. 

The New York City board of education has 
adopted a resolution to amend the by-laws for 
the purpose of avoiding discrimination in salary 
based on sex. ‘The by-laws are also to be amend- 
ed so that substitute teachers of trade subjects 
in evening schools receive the same salaries as 
those of the regular teachers. 


Merit System for Grand Rapids. 

A new plan has been presented to the board of 
education in Grand Rapids, Mich., which may 
form the basis for a new classification of local 
teachers with a view to granting promotions upon 
a system of merit rather than years of service. 

The plan calls for a classification of grade 
teachers, in four divisions, these to be designated 
as cadets, class one, two and three. A teacher 
with no experience is placed in the cadet class at 
a salary of $400 per year. A cadet may be pro- 
moted to class one after a year’s successful teach- 
ing, the salary to be fixed at $450. In the sec- 
ond year, the salary is fixed at $500, the third at 
$500 and the fourth at $600. The latter is the 
maximum and can only be passed by the promo- 
tion of the teacher to class two by the action of 
the board of education. 

The first year’s salary in class two is fixed at 
$650, with increases of $50 until $800 is reached. 
Teachers of unusual merit may be promoted to 
class three by the board, at a salary of $850 the 
first year. Salaries above this amount may be 
granted only by special vote of the board. 











A Few of the Recent 


Introductions of 


Benn Pitman Phonography 


Into Public High Schools 


Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis 
Salt Lake City High School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
Marlboro High School, Marlboro, Mass 
Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Va 
Wellsville High School, Wellsvil'e, Ohio, 
Lorain High School, Lorain, Ohio. 
Columbia High School, Columbia, Mo. 
Ashland High School, Ashland, Ohio 
Westboro High School, Westboro, Mass 
Titusville High School, Titusville, Pa. 
Dover High Scheol, Dover, N. J 
Hudson High School, Hudson, N. Y. wa 
Bismarck High School, Bismarck, N. Dak 2 +p 


Benn Pitman, Founder. mf 
Jerome B. Howarp, President. otal 
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Hampton High School, Hampton, Va Phd mf 6 
Franklin High School, Franklin, Mass. me —— Ee 
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The Advance of School 
Building Regulation 


A valuable study of the laws controlling 
schoolhouse construction in the United States 
was made late in the year 1910 by Mr. Frank 
Irving Cooper of Boston. The results of this 
data were reproduced in chart form in the 
School Board Journal of April, 1911, and called 
attention to the lamentable absence of legal 
standards of lighting, heating, fireproofing and 
sanitation of public school buildings. 

Mr. Cooper has since supplemented his study 
by a further investigation of the same subject 
in the light of recent legislation and regula- 
tion. The result of his inquiries are again pre- 
sented in the form of a chart. 

It is both interesting and encouraging to 
note the advance which has been made during 
a period of only two years. While in 1910, 
twenty-four states contained not a single word 
in their laws or in the regulation of their health 
and school authorities on the subject of school- 
house construction, at present only eighteen 
states have failed to take any action. These 
are Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing. It is, perhaps, not fair to include in the 
list Oklahoma and New Mexico, which have 
hardly had time to take up such problems as 
schoolhouse construction, considering the press 
of basic general legislation. 

Ohio Laws Stringent. 

Mr. Cooper’s charts demonstrate that while 
in 1910 nine states placed the control of school- 
house construction in the hands of their health 
departments, in 1912 ten states are doing so. 
Similarly, there has been an increase in the 
control by state school departments of from 
thirteen states to twenty states. It should be 
remembered that two additional states, Ohio 
and Massachusetts, control through their state 
police organization, and Kansas requires the 
submission of plans to the state architect whose 
orders have the effect of compulsory regulations. 


Ohio, which has suffered m everely from 


school calamities, has the most stringent and 
tar-reaching law. Vermont and New York state 
lead in the completeness of their 1 tions, 
and Maine, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Utah and 


Virginia follow very closely. 
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Fireproof Schools 








John T. Simpson Essex Building 


Consulting Engineer 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Highest Type of Sanitary School Construction. Costs less 


than brick and wood 


Newark, N. J. 
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CHART 


SHOWING ~— STATUS OF REGULATION OF 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1912. 


COMPILED BY FRANK IRVING COOPER. BOSTON 
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Nore A. THE PLANS FOR SCHGDL BVILDINGS IN THIS STATE MUST BE APPROVED BY STATE ARCHITECT 
Note D. THESE RULES ARE PREPARED By DEPARTMENT OF INSPECTION OF WOPKSHOPS. FACTORIES 
AND PVYBLIC BUILDINGS 
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Status of State Regulation of Schoolhouse Construction up to December, 1912. 
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Moulthrop Movable 


- SCHOOL CHAIR 


and Adjustable - 


School Sound Ioumnal 


CAN HAVE-- 


1.—Increased blackboard facilities. 
2.—The light for each child from the right direction all 


day long. 


3.—Increased HEALTH and COMFORT for your children. 


4.—Your regular arrangement of seats, and in the space 
of one minute clear the floor for calisthenics or 


games. 


0.—The child’s entire body always in sight. 
6.—A SANITARY school-room with no nooks or crannies 


for dust or dirt. 


7.—Each child sitting in an absolutely correct attitude all 


the time. 


BY THE USE OF THE 














Write us for particulars. :- We are glad to answer questions. 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


N. E. A. PLANS. 

Practically all of the presidents of depart- 
ments of the National Education Association 
met at Chicago October 23 in response to the 
call of President E. T. Fairchild of that asso- 
ciation. At that conference, the program for 
the meeting to be held at Salt Lake City next 
July was blocked out in a large way. It was 
agreed that the major theme which should find 
expression throughout the general programs of 
the association, and in the programs of each 
department, was to be the betterment of rural 
and elementary schools. It was understood that 
the natural function of no department should be 
impaired, that each department should do its 
distinct work, but that in its program it should 
relate the work of the department as far as 
possible to common life through rural and ele- 
mentary education. The officers and heads of 
departments were practically united on the 
point that there should be a great central bind- 
ing thread running through all the work of the 
association, not to exclude in any way the 
special work for which each department was 
created. President E. T. Fairchild expressed 
himself as being highly pleased with the atti- 
tude of the presidents of the departments in 
their willingness to follow out his suggestion 
that the association should attempt to meet the 
specific needs of all the teachers of all the 
schools. 

ILLITERACY DECLINING. 

In the entire population of the United States 
illiteracy has declined from 10.7 in 1900, to 7.7 
per cent in 1910, but among children 10 to 14 
years of age the decline in the 10 years was 
from 7.2 to 4.1 per cent. These facts appear in 
a statement in regard to the illiteracy ef chil- 
dren issued by Director Durand of the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The figures are based upon tabulations prepared 
by W. C. Hunt, Chief Statistician for Popula- 
tion. 

The general decline of illiteracy marks the 





improvement of educational opportunities through- 
out the country, and this improvement is most 
distinctly measured in comparing the children 
who have just passed through the schools. Gen- 
erally speaking, each successive generation in 
the United States shows a smaller proportion of 
persons unable to read and write, and this pro- 
portion is always least for the children 10 to 
14 years of age. Illiteracy is therefore consid- 
erably less for children than for the aggregate 
population. 

In 1910 the whole number of children of the 
ages 10 to 14 years, who were unable to read 
and write, was 370,120, of whom 144,659 were 
white and 218,355 negroes, leaving 7,106 among 
Indians, Chinese and Japanese. Illiteracy among 
the native white children has fallen to 1.7 per 
cent, and among those of foreign or mixed par- 
entage who for the most part live in cities, the 
proportion is as low as 0.6 per cent. On the 
other hand, as many as 18.9 per cent of negro 
children are illiterate. 

Studying the percentage by the geographical 
divisions of the country, it is to be noted that 
the East Northcentral states lead with the low 
average of 0.3 per cent and the New England 
and Middle Atlantic states follow with 0.4 per 
cent each. The South Atlantic states with an 
illiterate juvenile population of 10 per cent, and 
the East Southcentral states with 10.7 per cent, 
still make the poorest showing but record the 
greatest percentage of advance. The other sec 
tions of the country record very satisfactory 
progress: West Northcentral, 0.6 per cent; West 
Southcentral, 9.4 per cent; Mountain, 3.4 per cent ; 
Pacific, 0.6 per cent. 

In all classes of the population a marked im- 
provement is noted in comparison with the cen 
sus of 1900. Illiteracy among white children has 
fallen from 3.5 to 1.8 per cent, and among the 
negroes from 30.1 to 18.9 per cent. 

These figures show that illiteracy in the United 
States is being gradually eliminated, and that 
when the present generation of children grows 
up to manhood and womanhood illiteracy in the 
United States, especially among the white popula- 
tion, will be no greater than in the most ad 
yanced countries of Europe. 

This striking diminution in illiteracy among 
children in the last 10 years is found in all 


parts of the United States, and in the northern 
part of the country such illiteracy has almost 
entirely disappeared, as in this section of the 
country the proportion is considerably less than 
one per cent of the whole number of children. 


School Savings Banks. 

San Francisco, Cal. A report on the results of 
the school savings system was recently submit- 
ted to the school board showing that 7,604 pupils 
had opened saving accounts and 2,000 more were 
in possession of stamps entitling them to open 
accounts, making a total of 9,604 children who 
had begun the saving habit. Deposits made by 
pupils who possessed bank accounts amounted to 
$54,557.86, to which the sum of $13,629 will be 
added by those who are in possession of deposit 
stamps not yet cashed in. It is estimated that 
one in every four pupils in the schools has be- 
come the owner of a bank account since the open- 
ing of the fall term of school. 





RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent of Schools-elect, Cincinnati, O. 
(See editorial.) 
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Sanitary Steel Domestic Science Table. CH00 
Minneapolis Model. Made for 2 or 4 pupils. RUTURE 





All tables fitted for gas 
fixtures when desired. 





Terre Haute Model. 


Send for Circulars 





Sanitary Steel M.§T.? 
Bench. 


Indianapolis Model. Note K. D. construction 
for shipment. 
ROL(C 
COLUMBIA StPtvO 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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SILENT GIANT 

















NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 





Insured for 20 Years 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 





Get the Desk that will give you 


STRENGTH, SERVICE and SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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plan, a “census” card 


and an “admission, dis- and given name of parent or guardian; (e) ad- 
eard. The latter is a dress of parent or guardian; (f) present occupa- 


modification of the card adopted several years’ tion of child (in case school attendance has been 


~ OUT OF THE DAY’S WORK . charge and promotion” 
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DIB sBrsBrs SRSA RS RE RY RY RY RY BY BYES throughout the United 
A BETTER CENSUS SYSTEM. Bureau of Education. 


The Wisconsin State Board of Affairs has re- For securing the best 


cently begun a campaign for improving the meth- results, Mr. Lindholm 
suggests the following 


method of using the 


ods of taking the annual school census in the 
Badger state. The inefficiency of the present 


method of obtaining and recording the facts of cards: 


school population, was brought out strikingly I. The ‘census enu- 
in an investigation of 131 rural schools, and led merator should obtain 
Mr. S. G. Lindholm of the Board to suggest a in the house toshouse 
system of records, which would bring out not canvass the following 


only the data required by law, but also other data: 


matters about which the state school department (a) Last and given 
name of child;‘(b) date 


is concerned. 
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prove valuable if obtained. If so desired, they 
may be omitted, but it is strongly urged that the 
present occupation of children who have left 
school be recorded. Date of birth may fairly 
be implied in the law’s demand for age of the 
child. 

II. In making out the census card for the 
first time, a card tabbed with the year in which 
the child was born, should be selected. Care 
should be taken that the year of birth and the 
year on the tab correspond. 

The census year should be written on the line 
following the printed figure giving the age of the 
child. The age of the parent should be written 
on the first line, at the top of the card; the 
places for other data are plainly indicated. 

Ill. If records of school attendance,. of the 
name of the school attended, of cause of non- 
attendance in case of truants, are desired, they 
may be transcribed from the school register or 
obtained by inquiry at the time the census is 
taken. 

IV. In taking the first census, the card may 
be filled out by the enumerator. In following 
censuses, it would be better to have the enum- 
erator use a special form, and to have a clerk 
transcribe the new data to the census cards in 
the file. 

Vv. At the next census, all that needs to be writ- 
ten on the card is the census year on the line oppo- 
site the figure stating the age of the child, and 
if desired, the records of school attendance. 

If the address has been changed, cross out the 
old and write the corrected one on the next 
line. Six spaces are provided for addresses. 

VI. As the tabs are only for convenience but 
are not necessary, cards not having them can, 
of course, be used. The slight increase in ex- 
pense for the tabbed cards will be more than 
offset by the convenience of having children of 
the same age in plain view. By the tabs, all 
children of the same age can be instantly select- 
ed, and all twenty years of age eliminated from 
the file. 

VII. In the file, the cards may be arranged 
either by streets or alphabetically by name. Two 
files would prove very convenient. 

VIII. After the first census, the use of these 
cards wil lessen the clerical work, and in addi- 
tion, furnish a check upon the correctness of 
the enumeration. 
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Absolutely No Breakage 


Built of our triangular steel tubing—the strong- 
est construction known (see trade-mark). Guar- 


No Bolts or Rivets 


All steel parts electrically welded— 
by exclusive process that insures per- 


Philadelphia | 
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of teachers as the 


Gun Metal Enamel Finish 


Gives a soft, velvety appearance. New, sanitary, 
durable. No other desks have this finish. 


Cost No More Than Cast-Iron 


Prices no higher than best product in cast-iron. 
No American School can afford less than the best. 


Made in 4 styles of Stationary and Adjustable. 
Send for descriptive Booklet AB&. 


American Seating Company 


218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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emjoy pictures 


ee Picture demonstrations add a fascinating touch 


They arouse the pupils’ imagination and 


hold their interest as the printed or spoken word cannot do. In 
this pictur field no instrument so successfully meets the requirements 


Bausch Jomb 


Balopticon 


This perfect stereopticon enjoys a wide popularity in educational circles 


Distinguished for the brilliant, sharp, clear picture it throws on the 
screen. Uses ordinary /antern slides 
and may be arranged also for opaque 
objects— post cards, photographs, etc. 
Extremely simple in operation —con- 


veniently portable—and very durable. 
Model C Balopticon now ONLY $25 
Opaque Attachment $30 
Write us TODAY for Descriptive Circular 10D sent postpaid 


Bausch £4 lomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NW. FRANKFORT 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





IX. The symbols for causes of non-attendance, 
found at the bottom of the card, may be omitted 
and other directions substituted; for instance, 
the substitution of “present occupation’ for 
“school attendance” in case the child has left 
school. 

Evening School Registration Card. 

To insure better attendance in the evening 
classes of the Chicago high and elementary schools, 
the board of education last year decreed that 
students should pay an enrollment fee of one 
dollar. The board intended, incidentally, to weed 
out the curiosity seekers and such as are likely 
to be interested only for a few weeks in the work 
of the classes. The rules provide also that all 
students who have attended three-fourths of the 
total number of nights in a term and whose con- 
duct has been satisfactory, shall have the fee 
refunded to them. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS 


REGISTRATION CARD 


Name of Employer 
ee 


Day School last altended | What Grade? | Did you graduate What year? 




















Evening School last attended What subject ? How many evening»? 
| 
Date___ eS Room 
Enrolled by Soe 
Deposit paid 
Lo cnn ncccccanccccces sees = ee ceseascceceroemeneeecnsenccsnsonzas 
BOARD OF EDUCATION EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS 201 
Cay of Chieees RECEIPT tor Deposit required by regulations governing Lvenme 
t High Schools " _ 
| “ = Evening High School 
Rerrived from - One Dollar, 
as deposit im accordance with the regulations governing registra on of pupils in evening high schools 
Principal 
Room »—— — | 
Me retind will be mode except pwn surrender of ee card Gumng the lest week of the evening echeo! term by the oe 
won named shore i = / 
rT ~ 4 4 ’ “rw ‘ ; ‘ 
Thie ie to certily that the pupil named shove hes omphed with the reguletons and «= entitle 









to refund of the deposit. Enrolled Class in session 





Attended evenngs 






Date 


Chicago Evening School Record Card 


In carrying out the provisions of the rule, diffi- 
culty was had in keeping track of the fees. This 
led Mr. W. M. Roberts, assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of the night school work, to 
devise a combined registration and receipt card, 
which should place upon the student and the 
teacher, the responsibility for the deposit. 

The registration card is written by the princi- 
pal or enrolling clerk when the student applies. 
The receipt is detached and is given to the 
student to be retained and presented at the close 
of the term. It is void unless certified to by the 
teacher and must be surrendered when the deposit 
is returned. 

A School Bulletin. 

As a means of communication between the 
superintendent and the teachers of the Bingham- 
ton schools, Superintendent D. J. Kelly issues a 
monthly “School Bulletin.” The publication does 
not, in any way, seek to lessen the personal con- 
tact between the teaching corps and its head, 
but rather to present in a form suitable for 
preservation, matters of general interest. It con- 
tains some material on current educational 
thought, and a considerable amount of practical 
suggestions and instructions “pertaining to local 
plans and problems.” The policy of the sheet is 
encouraging, helpful, optimistic. The mechanical 
makeup of the “Bulletin” is simple, very practi- 
cal and neat. The covers are printed by a local 
printer and the body is run off on a mimeograph. 


Dental Hygiene Notes. 

Birmingham, Ala. A free dental clinic was 
opened in October. The work is in charge of the 
Jefferson County Dental Society and is operated 
for the benefit of children whose parents are un- 
able to pay for such service. The clinic is open 
for business from one to five on school days. 

Dental inspection will be enforced in the Buf- 
falo schools more vigorously this year than ever 
before, as the result of the conditions disclosed 
by a board of health examination. Out of 49,764 
children examined, there were 19,456 with defec- 
tive teeth, while 6,563 had hypertrophied tonsils 
and 3.959 were troubled with defective vision. 
The number of children suffering from pulmonary 
diseases is reported at 146. 

Westfield, N. J. A dental inspector has been 
appointed. 
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Students’ Electrical Instruments 


— FOR THE EQUIPMENT OF — 


SCHOOL LABORATORIES 


Our “Students’ Set”’ of electrical instruments is 
designed and specially organized for Individual and 
Laboratory instruction in Practical Electricity, or 


Physics. 


in Price. 





46 North 10th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION PERIODS. 
Superintendent D. J. Kelly, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has recently issued a memorandum to the 
grade teachers who are under his supervision 
on the purposes and conduct of “special help” 
periods. Dr. Kelly introduced the idea of indi- 
vidual instruction some time ago. He writes: 


The period is designed to give a definite time 
for individual instruction and special help. It 
is not for the purpose of adding to the burdens 
of teachers but rather to make their work more 
satisfactory by eliminating the drag resulting 
from poor preparation on the part of the pupils. 
It is not a scheme of punishment and should 
never be regarded or used as such. On the con- 
trary pupils should look upon it as a privilege, 
for it gives them the opportunity to remove diffi- 
culties encountered in their daily work or make 
up work lost by absence. 


Plan. 

At three-thirty there will be the first dismissal, 
at which time all pupils may be excused who have 
satisfactorily completed their day’s work. From 
three-thirty to four will be the individual in- 
struction period at which time teachers may and 
are expected to detain pupils who need special 
help either because of absence or for other rea- 
son. Pupils desiring special help either on work 
already covered or in preparation of the next 
day’s lessons are expected to ask for it at this 
time. 

At four o’clock will be the final dismissal, at 
which time all pupils must leave the building 
unless they have special permission from the prin- 
cipal to remain. 

Kindergartens and first grades may have spe- 
cial times of dismissal earlier than the other 
grades. 

Cautions. 


As a rule but few children should be detained 
though occasionally there may be a larger num- 
ber. 

Great care must be exercised to prevent chil- 
dren from becoming too dependent. They should 
never be given help that they do not need. 

Teachers are expected to remain till the final 


dismissal unless they have some good excuse 
for leaving earlier. 
Children detained should never be permitted 


to leave the building in any but the most order- 
ly way. 

Good judgment on the part 
necessary to make this plan su 


of the 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


The Crayon that gives 
the best results on all 
classes of Blackboards. 


May we ship through your 
dealer a sample case of 25 
gross, freight prepaid, for 
30 days’ trial, to prove 
their superior merits. 


National Crayon Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Neat and Durable in Construction. Moderate 
Capable of Several Hundred Experi- 
ments in Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity, Electro- 
Magnetism, Electrical Measurements, Electro- 
Magnetic Induction, Dynamo Electric Machinery. 


New 1912 Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


PALMER ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


Works: Arch and 10th Sts. 





Chicago 
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Dangers of Sex Hygiene in Schools. 


Maud B. Schram, M. D., writes in the Rocky 
Mountain News that these are days of religious, 
social and civie unrest. The reformer and philan- 
thropist believes the welfare and peace of the na- 
tion, perhaps the world, is dependent upon the 
universal acceptance of the particular doctrine 
which he represents. In the present, as in the 
past generations, every cause has would-be re- 
formers who manifest a “zeal without knowledge.” 
This statement applies to many worthy persons 
who advocate the teaching of sex hygiene in the 
public schools, and is made without disparage- 
ment of the motives underlying these endeavors. 


There can be no refutation of the fact that the 
confidence of the girls in the classes of sex hy- 
giene has been won insidiously by the appeal to 
their sense of pleasure through combining the in- 
struction in “folk dancing’ with the teaching of 
sex hygiene. The practice of such methods can- 
not ultimate in good. No more is there stability 
in the teaching that “if the mind is clean the body 
will be clean.” The harlot and pugilist—represent- 
ing the sensual and the physical, forever disprove 
such a theory. But a clean, well-ordered mind is 
reflected in a clean, well-ordered body. 

Sex hygiene is the study of anatomy and physi- 
ology—the structure and functions—of the or- 
rans of sex, combined with the instruction of the 
care in health and prevention of disease which 
result from the abuse of the functions of these 
organs. The delineation of the symptoms of dis- 
ease resulting from the social evil, the vivid por- 
trayal of the ravages of these diseases on mind 
and body, will never protect the boy or girl in the 
hour of temptation. The intelligent classes and 
the professions contribute their full quota to the 
list of victims suffering from these social diseases 
and their sequelae. The last official report of the 
schools in Germany shows that since the thought 
of disease was inaugurated in the schools there 
has been a startling increase of constitutional 
diseases among children. In some localities the 
percentage has risen so high as to include more 
than half of the school children, while among the 
same classes of children under school age there 
is less than 10 per cent. It is also significant 
that these percentages show greater susceptibility 
among girls. 

There can be no controversy that the teaching 
of biology creates morbid curiosity concerning the 
so-called mysteries of sex. On the other hand, this 
knowledge never has, nor never will, afford pro- 
tection to the young from social evils. A clinic 
conducted on mammals in the schoolroom will 
come no nearer the solution of the problem. 














| Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler 


(TYPE FOUNDERS) 


New York 
Kansas City 


Washington St. Louis 


St. Paul 


Omaha Seattle 


Will furnish expert assistance in the 
selection and installation of Printing Outfits 


for manual training and other schools, col- 
leges and universities. 


SEND FOR SUGGESTIONS AND ESTIMATES 


SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery 
and Stage Fixtures write us. 


We make aspecialty of Scenery for High School 
and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R.G. Dun’s or Bradstreet's Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC Co. 
2331-33-35-37 Grand Ave. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The teaching of sex hygiene in schools opens 
wide the floodgates for charlatans in sensualism, 
permitting them to prey upon the minds of the 
young in which fear of disease has been implanted. 
To morals of youth no greater menace exists than 
the quack advertisements of pills and nostrums 
which allure by promises to protect and cure pa- 
tients suffering with disease. — Canadian Public 
Health Journal. 


The New Jersey law requiring that pupils salute 
the flag has created a disturbance in school board 
circles at Camden, N. J., following the refusal of 
a ten-year-old boy to comply with the regulation. 
The boy was sent home by his teacher and has 
been supported by his parents, who are socialists. 
The father, it is stated, has ordered his child to 
salute only the red flag, which is the emblem of 
his political faith. 


Officials of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Health have been making a sanitary inspection of 
more than 5,000 schoolhouses in the 656 town- 
ships which do not have medical inspection, be- 
cause the school directors last July voted against 
it. Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, commissioner of health, 
desired a detailed report of sanitary conditions 
in every second class township in the state. The 
examination was very complete as to details, 
covering the condition of rooms and halis, method 
of cleaning, the amount of lighting space and air 
area per pupil, the method of heating, disposal 
of sewage and the water supply. The care of the 
water in the schoolroom was also a subject of 
examination, with such points as whether the 
drinking cups are dipped into the bucket, the 
use of individual cups, the cleaning of the re- 
ceptacles used and the frequency with which 
they are replenished. 

The department of education at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is planning to establish a vocational school for 
girls, especially those employed in the large de- 
partment stores. Director F. H. Wing states that 
there are about 10,000 girls in these stores who 
receive from $5 to $15 per week and they will be 
taught branches that will make them more ef- 
ficient and capable of earning higher wages. Mr. 
Wing said there would be an arrangement be- 
tween the employers whereby the girls who wish 
to take advantage of the course will be able to 
attend a half day every week. Evening sessions 
will be held for those who cannot attend in the 
daytime. Among the branches taught will be 
mathematics, bookkeeping and subjects that have 
a bearing on the work of the girls. 
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How does the other half live? 





ROMANS AT THE BATH 
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THEIR SPLENDID HEALTH AND PHYSICAL ATTRACTIVENESS WAS ATTRIBUTED TO THEIR KNOWING HOW TO BATHE 


OU have often heard the remark “‘one 
y half of the world doesn’t know how the 

other half lives.’’ Usually when a man 
becomes an object of charity his past life is re- 
vealed—his weaknesses, deficiencies and failures 
are brought to light—how he has lived is written 
into the Police Blotter or the books of some 
public institution or other haven of charity. 


But how much too late is his mode of exist- 
ence learned? Exactly the length of time that 
lapsed between his school days and the day his 
condition came to light. 


How often does this occur? Visit our 
prisons, hospitals and charitable institutions for 


the answer ! 


The remedy—what is it? Epucartion ! 


‘To educate the child is better than to redeem 
the adult ! 


You know that the homes of thousands upon 
thousands of the pupils of our schools are either 
lacking or totally without sanitary facilities. You 
know that this in itself is not only bad from a direct 
standpoint, but that it is very bad on account of the 
unfavorable influence that it exerts. You know 
positively that the children of these homes have 
practically no chance to learn the practice of 
Sanitation and hygiene at home. 


How much better is their chance in the 
average school? You know the conditions in 


your own school, so you can answer for yourself. 


You might learn something about the way 
“‘the other half of the world lives’’ if you would 
conduct a little sanitary and hygienic examination 
in your own school. 


How many of your pupils know the true 
value of water—the medicinal and tonic value of 
the bath? How many know the functions and 
direct benefits of regular bathing —how all of the 
glands, vessels, fibres and cells of which the skin 
is composed are affected, which in turn react 
upon the larger and more important organs of 
the body? How many know the functions of 
the skin, that the failure to bathe regularly inter- 
feres with the action of the 2,500,000 sweat 
glands, the 3 miles of perspiratory tubes ? 


Pliny, an early writer credits the general 
good health of the early Romans, to the frequent, 
almost daily use of the bath and is authority for 
saying that during the six hundred years of the 
public baths, the Romans needed no medicine 


but the bath. 


When we remember their splendid health, 
hardiness, and physical attractiveness, due, in a 
great measure to the benefits of systematic bathing, 
the importance of teaching practical sanitation 
and hygiene in our schools is too obvious to 
require comment—as we all know that an active 
mind and brain, to be fully capable of develop- 
ment must be housed in a clean, healthy body. 


The desire for cleanliness should be developed 
in children by making cleanliness a pleasure 
rather than a duty. Their environments should 
be such that cleanliness will appeal to their 


minds through attractiveness. 


The beauty of “Standard” plumbing fixtures 
by appealing to the child’ s mind through its love of 
the beautiful makes cleanliness attractive. 


We have useful literature which we believe 
will help the cause. Our ‘‘History of Sanita- 
tion’’ traces the use of water from the time of 
Abraham down to the present day. While it is 
published to be sold, we will gladly send a copy 
to any school official without a bill or any other 
obligation whatever, to be returned within thirty 
(30) days. 


We also publish a monthly magazine on sani- 
tation, entitled “‘Modern Sanitation’. It is areal 
magazine, the only one of its kind in the world. 
In it the bath becomes not only healthful but 
fascinating. If you are open to conviction on 
the bath question, let us send you copies of 
“‘Modern Sanitation’ also without charge or 
obligation. If interested in literature or sanitary 
bathing apparatus, please so state and it will be 
forwarded. We the benefits 


obtained from reading the above named publica- 


believe that 
tions will extend far beyond yourself. 


The “Standard” General Catalogue ‘“‘P’’ 
(676 pages) is the most complete guide to all 
kinds of sanitary plumbing equipment. It is 
possessed by Plumbing Supply Dealers, Archi- 
tects, Plumbers and Sanitary Engineers as well 
as all “Standard” Showrooms and Offices. A 
half hour’s study of it will in itself constitute an 
education in sanitation. 


Standard Sanitary fg. Co. 


School Sanitation Dept. Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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Fire Prevention Rules. 

School children in Boston recently received 
copies of rules relating to the prevention of fires. 
The rules were read in all the schools and the 
pupils drilled in the methods outlined. The rules 
read: 

Know the number and location of the fire alarm 
box nearest your house. 

In case of fire keep cool. 
and pull in the alarm. Opening the box rings 
the bell, but does NOT give the alarm. After the 
door is opened pull down the hook that you will 
find inside the box—this gives the alarm. 

Stand at the box until the engines arrive so 
that you may tell the firemen where the fire is. 

Never pull in a false alarm. Just as much 
damage and just as many accidents may occur in 
responding to false alarms as to responding to 
alarms of fire. 

When you see or hear engines going to a fire 
get out of the street and on to the sidewalk. 

se careful how you use matches. Use only 
safety matches and keep them in metal holders. 
Don’t light them in closets where light dresses or 


Run to a box at once 


other highly inflammable materials are hung. 
Don't light them near lace curtains. 

In lighting a fire in a stove do not use kero- 
sene in order to make it start quickly. 

Keep all light material, such as cotton, muslin 
or lace, away from stoves and lighted gas jets. 

If you know of any place in your neighbor- 
hood where quuantitir of rubbish, shavings or 
paper have been allowed to accumulate, notify a 
policeman or fireman. Notify them if you know 


of any obstruction on a fire escape. 


If your clothing catches fire don’t run. Lie 


SPRINGFIELD 


30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
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10 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


A Postal Card to Us Will Bring You Our Catalog and 
ENDORSEMENTS FROM YOUR OWN STATE 


pure as the flowing spring. 


advantage of city pressure. 


hours. 
sanitary. 
child. 


can afford it. 


Lansing, Mich. 


down and roll yourself in a blanket, rug or sim- 
ilar articles so as to smother the fire. 

Learn where the exits and fire escapes are in 
your building or school, and don’t forget about 
your fire drill. 

Don’t put hot ashes in a wooden box or barrel. 
A metal barrel is the proper thing. 


SCHOOL BOARD RULES. 

The school board at Homestead, Pa., has recent- 
ly passed a rule prohibiting dances in the high 
school building, except by special permission. 
Student organizations and others who desire to 
use the building for sociables will in the future 
be required to have the board pass upon all 
affairs to be conducted in the high school. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has recently 
passed an order that drinking and smoking in 
school buildings used for political meetings must 
stop. Persons desiring to secure the use of the 
buildings must first obtain a permit from the 
superintendent of buildings. . These permits con- 
tain regulations which must be lived up to or the 
permit will be revoked. 

The following are the requirements: 

The hall is to be used only on evenings and for 
purposes applied for. 

Character of entertainment must be of good 
moral standing and only as set forth in applica- 
tion. ; 

Permit can be cancelled without notice for vio- 
lations and superintendent of buildings or his 
agent is to be the sole judge. 

No smoking or drinking will be permitted. 

The holder of permit shall agree to have a uni- 
formed policeman on duty. 

The board reserves to itself the right to reject 
any application. 

Halls shall be open for rehearsals only between 
the hours of seven and ten o’clock. 

Permits are not transferrable. 

The board assumes no responsibility for failure 
of heat or light. 

The school board of Ft. Collins, Colo., has dis- 
continued football in the high school. The board 
acted because of the number of accidents in the 
state which have resulted seriously. 

Watertown, S. D.' The school board has for- 
bidden pupils of the schools to have tobacco in 
their possession or to use it while on the school 
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Container and pipes are insulated so 
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Solid Standard with Pat- 
ent Locked Shelf. 
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Dail Steel Products Co. R. W. Paltridge & Co. 


729 Monadnock Bldg. 
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grounds. <Any pupil who is discovered breaking 
the rule will be reprimanded and a notice sent to 
the parents. <A second offense will men the ex- 
clusion from school. 

Baltimore, Md. The school board has passed 
an order that reasons must be given for dismissals 
of firemen and janitors in the future. The board’s 
action was due to a large number of dismissals 
which had been made without apparent cause 
except the good of the service. 

The school board of Westfield, N. J., has decreed 
that pupils must attain satisfactory marks in 
school work before they will be permitted to take 
part in athletic games. 

Coffeyville, Kans. The school board has ruled 
that hereafter graduates must wear caps and 
gowns at the commencement exercises. The uni- 
forms will be rented and the students will be re- 
quired to pay the rental charges and the cost of 
transportation. 

East Liverpool, O. The board of education has 
recently passed a rule that pupils who are too ill 
to attend school must present a certificate from 
a physician stating such to be the case. The ac- 
tion was taken following the report of the truant 
officer that pupils pretended to be sick in order 
to absent themselves from school. 

San Francisco, Cal. Principals of all the city 
schools have received circulars prohibiting pres- 
entation of flowers at graduation exercises. The 
principals are expected to inform the different 
teachers and the teachers to inform the pupils of 
their respective rooms. Formerly the custom was 
to collect ten cents from each pupil for the pur- 
pose of making presents to teachers and for dec- 
oration of classrooms. It was believed by the 
board members that although ten cents was 4 
small sum, yet it was too much to ask $1.20 of 
some families for a year. 


Savings Banks Rules. 

New York, N. Y. Rules for the conduct of the 
school savings system have been formulated. All 
precautions for safeguarding the money of pupils 
will be taken and all savings must be deposited 
in chartered savings banks. 

Collections will be made on Monday mornings. 
Each teacher will collect from the pupils in her 
charge and enter the amount deposited on each 
pupil’s card, which will be retained by the pupil. 
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For every public and private sanitary 
service, Wolff’s goods will prove a highly 
This means a great 
deal to your business, since by dealing 
immediate com- 


satisfactory choice. 


with Wolff, you have 
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After all the money has been collected by the 
teacher the total amount is counted and put inte 
an envelope, with the teacher’s name, grade num 
ber of room and amount on the outside. The 
envelope is then sealed and forwarded to the 
principal. 

When the money has reached the principal's 
department it is then entered in the ledger pro- 
vided and the principal is required to charge the 
amounts to himself. The money taken in is then 
taken to the nearest savings bank and an account 
opened in the name of the school. Bank employes 
are required to recount the money and compare 
the contents of the envelope with the statement 
on the outside. 

Pupils who have saved a total of $1 will be 
given a passbook and the sum deposited by them 
will be transferred to an individual account. The 
sum transferred is provided by means of a check 
signed by the principal. Withdrawals will be 
permitted only once a month. 

Accounts will be balanced each month and re 
ports sent to the board of education. No prin- 
cipal will be allowed to draw more than $25 at a 
time without the signature of the president of 
the board, 

In cases of transfers or promotions pupils are 
given checks for the amounts stated on the 
pupils’ cards. The transfers will be credited on 
the cards and the new teacher charged with the 
mmount so transferred. 


Election Held by Coldwater High School, 
Coldwater, Michigan. 

Questions of government and the teaching of 
civics gained an added interest in the midst of 
an exciting campaign year and probably every 
live teacher of the subject has put in good work 
this fall. 

Emily Hungerford, teacher of history and civics 
in the Coldwater, Mich., high schooi, has adopted 
what seems an ideal method by bringing pupils 
directly in touch with the work of government 
and having them try it out for themselves 

Just like civics classes in many other cities 
they have visited the local board of supervisors 
while in session and have conducted a regular 


justice court trial. The climax of their work, 


however, came on election day. 


We are now entering our Fifty- 
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The classroom was equipped with three booths 
und ballot boxes were provided. Ballots like the 
regular “instruction ballots” had been printed 
for their use. Members of the board of inspec 
tors of election, appointed from the civics class, 
met at 7:30 A. M. November 5, were sworn in 
und the board organized. The ballots were open- 
ed, some folded and initialed and then the polls 
opened, 


All students of the high school, county normal, 
eighth grade and teachers of the same, who had 
duly registered on the second Friday preceding 
election, were considered qualified voters. There 
were also a few votes sworn in. 

The polls were open about five hours, the vot- 
ing proceeding with very little interruption of 
regular school work. Exactly 325 voted on the 
suffrage amendment as well as casting the regu 
lar ballot. The polls were closed at 3:30 P. M. 
and then the election board counted the ballots. 


mand of every kind of sanitary supply 
which any ordinary or special problem 
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We have successfully solved these prob- 
lems in most of the buildings along the 
world famous boulevard, Michigan Ave., 
in Chicago, and the goods are giving uni- 
versal satisfaction. 
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Taking an hour off for supper, they were ready 
to declare the results of the election at 8:30 P. M. 

Woman suffrage won with a majority of 538 
votes. Roosevelt had a plurality of 2 over Wil- 
son, Taft running 21 lower. Ferris had a large 
majority for governor. The rest of the ticket 
was thoroughly divided among parties. Most 
pluralities were small. 

Superintendent Chas. R. Stone and other mem- 
fers of the faculty co-operated in the work of 
the election and great interest was manifested 
by the community at large. The universal com- 
ment was, “It was a fine thing.” 

The methods of an official precinct were copied 
so closely it is believed that the boys and girls 
will be able to cast their ballots more intelli- 
gently for this practical experience. Besides, it 
has made pupils see that civics is something more 
than a recitation of dry facts and will doubtless 
make the course more popular. 





Students of Coldwater, Michigan, High School Conducting Election 
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EVENING SCHOOLS NOTES. 
A total of 22,348 young people have been en- 
rolled in the Chicago night schools for the fall 
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term. Of this number, 15,010 are men and 7,338 
are women; 8,001 are high school students and 
14,847 are enrolled in classes teaching elementary 
subjects. It is significant of the trend of evening 
school work that the classes having the largest 
enrollment are those offering practical work ap- 
plicable to the daily life of the students. Thus, 
a. total of 8,343 are taking household, commer- 
cial and industrial subjects, while 5,449 are in- 
terested in regular academic subjects and physical 
training. Foreigners studying English number 
8,646 students. 

Augusta, Ga. The school board has provided 
sewing classes for the. night school. The girl 
students are required to provide their own ma- 
terials for the work and the board furnishes the 
equipment, needles and thread. The classes are 
free and sessions are held three evenings each 
week. 

Assistant Superintendent T. W. Gilbert of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is conducting an inquiry of 
the past history of night school pupils. Among 
the questions which will be propounded will be: 
How many pupils are employed? What kind of 
work do they do? How much salary did they 
start on and how much are they getting at the 
present time? How much schooling have they 
had? What kind of work are they ambitious to 
do? What is the size of the family? How many 
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are there working? Mr. Gilbert will endeavor to 
find out the reason for pupils leaving school be- 
fore they were graduated. 

East St. Louis, Ill. Night school teachers will 
receive $15 per month. Sessions will be held 
three evenings each week. 

Everett, Wash. The school board has author- 
ized the principal of the night school to exclude 
from the sessions of the night school those who 
are irregular in attendance and who do not make 
a satisfactory explanation of such irregularity. 
The courses to be offered include commercial 
branches, common school studies, industrial work, 
domestic science and arts, science and modern 
languages. 

Jackson, Mich. The night school sessions have 
been changed from one and one-half hours to 
two hours. A course in shorthand and typewrit- 
ing has been added. 

Kansas City, Mo. New courses in salesmanship, 
gas engine mechanics, shop electricity, printing, 
home gardening, concrete work, the study of the 
building code and other subjects have been added 
to the night school courses. 

Calumet, Mich. A night school has been es- 
tablished for a period of thirty weeks. The reg- 
ular studies for these schools are provided. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. A night school has 
been provided. The principals of the four grade 
schools will teach in the school. 

Anderson, Ind. A new feature of the night 
school work is the school print shop and wood 
pattern making. The latter is offered in connec- 
tion with the regular woodwork, if the requests 
are not sufficient for separate class. Mechanical 
drawing has also been added recently to the 
course. 

Framingham, Mass. Free evening schools have 
been opened at the high school building and one 
of the grammar schools. The sessions are held 
four nights a week for ten weeks. Pupils of the 
stenography class must be graduates of the ninth 
grade. 

The night work at Portland Ore., has been 
placed on a larger scale. The work has been sub- 
divided as follows: 

1. A high school course, which secures to 
graduates a high school diploma. Completion of 
this course prepares for the study of law, medi- 
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cine, dentistry and the like, or for admission to 
college. 

2. A two-year commercial course in bookkeep- 
ing and its allied subjects, or in stenography and 
its allied subjects. Completion of this course pre- 
pares for an office position. 

3. A civil service course, which prepares for 
the Federal or the city civil service examinations. 

4. A course in elementary subjects which pre- 
pares boys and girls for high school or other ad- 
vanced work, and furnishes men and women an 
opportunity to review foundational studies. 

5. A course for foreigners—in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, arithmetic, etc., and in conversation 
in English. This course is especially valuable to 
a foreigner who desires to advance in the ways 
and customs of America. 

La Crosse, Wis. An industrial and evening 
school has been opened. ‘The subjects are me- 
chanical drawing, telegraphy, English and sew- 
ing. The work is intended to benefit young peo- 
ple who have been unable to continue their school 
courses and to fit them for work by technical in- 
struction in special lines. The instructors are in 
every case practical men who have had experi- 
ence in their particular lines. The courses are 
free to prospective applicants. 

Marquette, Mich. An evening school has been 
opened. The courses include English and the 
common branches of study. Classes in domestic 
science and manual training have been offered 
if the enrollment is sufficient. The enrollment 
fee is $1 per month for each subject. 


Kansas City, Kans. A class in iron machine 
work has been installed at the night school. 


Holyoke, Mass. The department devoted to 
automobile construction at the night school has 
proved popular with students. The registration 
for the class was forty-nine pupils, a consider- 
able gain over last year. 


Walla Walla, Wash. The public night schools 
have opened with an enrollment of 112 students. 
The work offered is of the most practical char- 
acter and includes instruction in commercial 
branches, domestic science, and English for for- 
eigners. The classes are in charge of men, expe- 
rienced in teaching adults and are under the di- 
rect supervision of Superintendent W. M. Kern. 
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know today that 
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SPECIAL STUDIES. teen years of age in places of amusement; in- Dec. 26-28. Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The school board last decent literature; cruelty to animals and chil- Peoria. J. D. Shoop, Chicago, IIl., president. 
<keep- month observed Minneapolis week in the schools. dren; sale of liquors, drugs or cigarettes to min- Dec. 26-28. Arkansas Teachers’ Association at 


All geography lessons were omitted for the period ors; wearing of long hatpins; 
and the time given to a study of the manufactured 
products of the city. 

The school board at Homestead, Pa., 


endangering the 
public and defacing public property. 
Superintendent Ella F. Young believes the book- 


Little Rock. J. P. Womack, Magnolia, president. 
Dec. 26-28. Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association at Harrisburg. J. G. Becht, Harris- 


itions. 
h pre- 
er ad- 
en an 


writ- 
sation 


cently directed Supt. W. S. Deffenbaugh, at his 
own request, to obtain lantern slides for illus- 
trating geographical and other studies taught 
in the grades and in the high school. 

Amarillo, Tex. Beginning October first, all 
students in the high school have been required 
to study spelling. A high school speller espe- 


has re- lets have done much good in familiarizing the 


pupils with these things. 

Through the initiative of the State Normal Uni- 
versity, a normal extension course has been es- 
tablished in Central Illinois for teachers who have 
not had the opportunity to complete a course in 
normal training and who cannot afford to re- 
linquish their work for the purpose of attending 


burg, president. 

Dec. 26-27. Ohio College Association at Colum 
bus. Chas. G. Heckert, Springfield, president. 

Dec. 26-27-28. Oregon State Teachers’ Associa 
tion (western division) at Portland. L. A. Wiley, 
Portland, secretary. 

Dec. 26-27-28. Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 


: ciation at Missoula. Pearl T. Marshall, Missoula, 
ble to cially adapted to the department is used, and 4 preparatory school. The aim is to help the secretary, " 
yay dail citations wi ye requirec Papers con- AC hi she is active neaged j ch. : ‘ r 
ways y re itions will be required. I teacher while she is actively engaged in teach Dec. 26-28. New Jersey. State Teachers’ Asso 
taining written work are corrected for spelling ing ie : 
i , ciation at Atlantic City. . B. Boyer, secretary. 
vening mistakes and teachers concentrate their atten- Four subjects are offered, including psychology, ol alk 7 ; : , oe 
tion upon this subject. The board is also consid- <tee A : ‘ ot : Dec. 26-28. Saiteiaation Education Association 
‘e me- < D lis subjec 1€ DoAT¢ principles of teaching, history of education and 


ering the adoption of a similar plan in regard to 


at Everett. O. C. Whitney, Tacoma, secretary. 


- Ss »j rv tT > rex > is . Pessi { ; ‘har- i ’ . 

l sew aaanaiane vithmett i English. sociology. The tre itment is professional in cha Dec. 26-28. Associated Academic Principals of 

gZ peo- penmanship, a imetic an¢ ngli : acter and especially adapted for teachers and New York at Syracuse. E. P. Smith. North Tona 

school The school board of Fremont, Neb., has intro- — those preparing for a certificate. A regular text ' 1 "oe tar we 7 

y , a , ; ; wanda, secretary. 

cal in- duced phonographs for the teaching of music. A book and supplementary books are used in each eg iga ; on ‘ ‘ 
rie > he ill be , Dec. 26-28. Arkansas Negro Teachers’ Associa- 

are in series of records will be used and they will be  coyrse ; Little Rock. Wm. T 1 Pine Bluff 

re ‘ . k nse > 
oxperi- circulated among the different schools. They The only expense attached to the course is a tion at Little Rock. m. Townsend, Pine uff, 


es are 


iy and 
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will also be used in connection with the regular 
school programs of calisthenics and opening ex- 
ercises. 


possible expenditure of $3 for books in each 
course. Ten centers have been designated for 


president. 
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ADVANTAGES OF RURAL SCHOOL 
CONSOLIDATION. 

More than ten years ago, a brief editorial in 
the School Board Journal recounted a dozen ad- 
vantages of rural school consolidation. The rea- 
sons given appealed so strongly to school offi- 
cials that requests for copies of the same have 
come, from time to time, during the intervening 
years and are still being received. 

Evidently some school boards are yet uncon- 
vinced and we are, therefore, printing below the 
advantages of consolidation as seen by the Ne- 
braska State Education Department. The rea- 
sons include all the arguments of our editorial— 
and many more—stated more vigorously than we 
have ever seen before: 

1. It is much cheaper for the same grade of 
school. 

2. At the same expense much better schools 
can be provided, because fewer teachers being 
needed a better grade can be secured, a division 
of labor established, and at least some sort of 
supervision inaugurated. 

3. It makes possible a country school equal 
in every sense to the best city schools, yet with- 
in reach of farm homes. No other system has 
been tried or even proposed that can accomplish 
this or guarantee to the country child the same 
educational advantages as are afforded the city 
child without taking him out of his home and 
to the city; or what is the same thing, preserve 
intact the virility of country life. All this ean 
be accomplished without even a small village as 
a center, for the best schools have no 
connection with any town, but like country homes 
stand in the groves as a part of nature. 

4. The health of the children is better when 
conveyed in wagons and landed warm and dry 
than when sitting all day with wet feet and 
draggled clothing after tramping through all 
kinds of roads in all kinds of weather. 

5. Children are protected from the danger of 
those offences to decency and good 
common on the road going to and from school. 
and that are so well understood by everybody 
who has ever taught a country schoo] 

6. The number who will attend 
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found to be larger when children are conveyed; 
the attendance is more regular and tardiness is 
unknown. 

7. The health is noticeably better, especially 
in regard to colds. 

8. The inspiration that comes with numbers 
puts life into the school that is impossible in 
classes of one or two each. It also militates 
against self-consciousness due to a lack of asso- 
ciation so often noticeable in country children 
as it does against the domineering influence of 
one or two “big scholars” in a small school. 

9. The teachers feel and exhibit the effect 
of contact with other teachers, a condition in 
marked contrast with that of one working alone 
month after month with no companionship but 
that of children. 

10. It makes possible the employment of at 
least one experienced, well-educated, broad-mind- 
ed teacher, under whose supervision even young 
and inexperienced teachers covering fewer things 
will do far better than when working alone try- 
ing to teach everything. 

11. This makes possible the conduct of the 
school with the proper regard to the industries 
and professions of life, and it is the best way in 
which agriculture, nature study and household 
science can be generally introduced into the coun- 
try schools. 

12. It equalizes the cost of schooling, making 
it no more per capita for an outlying, thinly popu- 
lated district than for any other. 

18. It increases property values as a whole 
for those who care to sell, and it broadens life 
for those who stay. 

14. It eliminates illiteracy on the one hand and 
on the other the false views of city life, so com- 
monly imbibed by school children, thus rationaliz- 
ing the emigration from country to city. 

15. It makes unnecessary the sending of young 
boys and girls away from home for high school 
privileges on the one hand, or the breaking up 
of homes on the other, in “going to town to edu- 
cate the children.” 

16. It makes unnecessary the present costly 
system of sending the young men and women at 
private expense to village high schools, thus sup- 
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been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns, 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 
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Philadelphia 


porting a double system of education for country 
children. 


The Fight Against Fraternities. 

Muscatine, Ia. Greek-letter societies have been 
abolished from the high school. Literary and 
musical programs which were formerly under the 
control of these organizations will be conducted 
by the individual classes in the future. 

It is proposed to present eight programs in the 
auditorium during the year, one to be given each 
month by members of the eight classes. It is 
expected that the new plan will enable the va- 
rious members of the classes to appear before 
the school on the rostrum, and at the same time, 
will give them a more confident bearing. 


Open-Air Schools. 
Northampton, Mass. A second open-air school 
has been opened. 
Minneapolis, Minn. A_ fresh-air school 
been erected and will be occupied this winter. 


Boston, Mass. The school committee has pro- 
vided open-air rooms in all the new buildings 
recently erected. The rooms have special win- 
dows which can be adjusted so that the room is 
open fully on at least one side. Four hundred 
blankets have been purchased for the use of 
these schools this winter. 


Detroit, Mich. A recent report on the work of 
the open-air school for tubercular children shows 
that during the first four weeks the school has 
been in session, the children gained in weight 
from one to five pounds each. A high average 
of attendance was recorded, very few of the 
pupils having been absent from any of the ses- 
sions. 

An open-air school is planned for the school 
children of Atlanta, Ga. According to the re- 
port of the school medical examiner, there are 
900 children in the schools suffering from malnu- 
trition or anaemia who might be benefited by 
open-air treatment. The local anti-tuberculosis 
association is working with the school authori- 
ties in an effort to secure the opening of such @ 
school. 
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During the Christmas Holidays 
don’t fail to have a 


Rundle-Spence Bubbler 


put in every school of your city. 
We can supply every demand. 
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A Chain is a Plaything 


A chain on a school closet is 
always an invitation to mischief. 
A school boy is most interested in 
pulling it when he can pull it off, 
or swing it out of reach, 
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Careless and mischievous child- 
dren cannot make trouble with 
Clow Automatic closets. They 
are boy proof. 


And they do not depend for 
, their operation upon the well 
meaning but carelesschild. They 
do his thinking for him—they 
flush automatically, and always 
economically. 
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They are thrifty about the use 
of water — admitting just enough 
to flush the bow! and no more. 


Save Money as Well as 
Trouble 


The importance of this econo- 
my in the use of water is demon- 
strated by the fact that actual test 
shows a saving of 50% in water 
taxes over the ordinary type of 
closet. 


AND HOW THEY LAST? 


Clow closets are made of Ada- 
mantose ware. This means that they 
are strong as iron, cannot craze, and 
are non-absurbent and unstainable. 


Equal care is devoted to the ma- 
terial and construction of the seats. 
They neither warp. crack nor split. 

For schools, office buildings, and public institutions—for every building in which 
automatic closets are desirable--“The Clow Automatic” is the only closet that 
will give entire satisfaction. Whether your equipment is large or small, you 
cannot afford to be without Clow automatic clusets—the only closets that are 
automatic—the closets that save you water taxes—that do not get out of order, 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS FOR EVERYBODY 


Sanitary and economical Fountains for country as well 
as city children. Usable by large as well as small pupils. 
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Hamrick-Tobey Fountains fill all conditions, and can be 
adjusted to any plumbing. 


Thirty Days’ Trial Free. Special Price to Schools. 
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Portable Houses of all descriptions 
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We make a specialty of Portable School 
Buildings. Now in use in nearly all sections 
of the United States. Our Patent Con- 
struction insures a building that is abso- 
lutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write 
for catalogue, plans and prices to 


Ofiece, Room 329 Arcade Bldg., Seatie, Wash, 
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Care of Defective Children. 
The board of education of New York City has 
appointed two physicians and two inspectors for 


the care of mentally defective children. A social 
worker has been secured who will co-operate with 
the parents of these children in regard to their 
care and treatment. 

Boston, Mass. The school committee has in- 
dorsed the proposition of Superintendent F. B. 
Dyer for the establishment of special classes for 
children whose speech is defective. Two centers 
have been established with a teacher and assist- 
ant in charge of each center. Those whom the 
instruction is especially planned to benefit include 
children who lisp, stammer, stutter or are defec- 
tive in speech in any particular manner. It is 
estimated that each group will consist of fifty 
pupils. 

It is planned that the children shall attend the 
regular school to which they belong and shall be 
excused twice each week for special instruction. 
Each special recitation period covers one hour. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The chief medical inspector 
of the schools has under consideration the estab- 
lishment of a special school for crippled chil- 
dren. It is estimated that 137 or more children 
in the city are in need of such a school. The 
plan proposed is to assemble the children at con- 
venient points and then transport them in busses 
to the school. The work would be of an ungraded 
nature with teachers who are able to give spe- 
cial instruction. Provisions for the serving of 
lunches in the building would be necessary. A 
statement of the needs and possibilities of the 
school has been prepared for submission to the 
school board. 

Toledo, O. The erection of a special school 
to care for mentally deficient pupils has been 
recommended by school authorities. It was point- 
ed out that with the segregation of these children 
the more competent ones would be able to ad- 
vance rapidly 

The board of education of Chicago, Ill., in co- 
operation with several local civic improvement 
associations, has taken steps toward the estab- 


lishment of a school for epileptic children. The 
school is expected to care for those now in the 
regular schools in addition to the possible attend 
ance of 200 outsiders 

Detroit, Mich. More than eighty children are 
enrolled in the classes for defective speech. The 
work w begun two years ago and fifty children 
have since been cured of stammering. The board 
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the fact that many children who should be in the 
classes were not enrolled and it was urged that 
the names of all stammerers be sent to the super- 
intendent of schools. The work is free to all 
and is so planned that but two days each week 
are required and the progress of the pupil in 
his own grade is not retarded. 

Cleveland, O. In the future visits of the pub- 
lic will not be allowed in the backward and sub- 
normal classes. Frequent visiting has had a 
tendency to impress the children with their de- 
fects and to make them more conscious of their 
shortcomings. It is the aim of the work to make 
these children confident of themselves and a 
continuance of the objectionable custom would 
undo the work of the instructors. 


Minnesota Health Inquiry. 

State Superintendent C. G. Schulz of Min- 
nesota, has sent out circular letters asking for 
information in regard to health conditions of 
schools. The list of cities amounts to about 1,200, 
consisting of high, graded and _ consolidated 
schools. 

Among some of the pertinent questions asked 
are: 

Have you a mechanical system of ventilation; 
what means do you have of humidifying the air; 
do you furnish thirty cubic feet of air per 
pupil, per minute; how near the ceiling and the 
floor do the windows extend; what proportion 
of area in the schoolroom is prism glass; do you 
use dustless oil on floors; how is chalk dust re- 
moved; has the drinking water been analyzed, 
and is it satisfactory; how many bubbling foun- 
tains have you; do you fumigate textbooks; how 
often are the rooms swept and how often scrub- 
bed; how many rooms are lighted from one side 
and how many from two; what kind of shades 
are used? 

It is expected that the figures will show such a 
condition of things that the legislature will be 
ready to act for the protection of the school chil- 
dren of the state. 

Physical Education. 

The school authorities of Sullivan, Ind., have 
recently introduced a new plan for handling ath- 
letics and physical education in the high school. 
An athletic association has been formed, of which 
the students of the high school, as well as mem- 
bers of the faculty, may become members without 
the payment of any fees. All athletic games, the 
courses in physical training, use of the gym- 
nasium, ete., are under the control of an athletic 
board, of which four members are instructors and 
four are students. The latter are chosen from 
each of the classes by the members of the respec- 
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tive classes. The principal of the high school is 
ex-officio chairman of the committee but has no 
vote except in case of a tie. The board admin- 
isters all ordinary matters connected with the 
control of athletics but may refer particular ques- 
tions to the association at any time. 

The students of the school thus have an impor- 
tant part in the management of athletics, but final 
control and direction is retained in the hands of 
the high school principal. 

The board prescribes the rules of eligibility for 
contestants, rules and regulations for the use of 
the gymnasium, recommends the purchase of sup- 
plies and appoints a purchasing agent for this 
duty, allows bills and has general control of finan- 
cial affairs of the association. The scheme is 
very popular with the student body and works 
perfectly in practice. 

Augusta, Ga. Physical culture work in the 
publie schools has been begun on a simple basis. 
Such forms of development as deep breathing and 
exercises tending to develop the muscles of the 
chest are practiced. It is proposed later to employ 
simple body-building methods. The work has 
been full of interest for the pupils and the results 
bave been satisfactory to teachers and pupils. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school authorities are 
contemplating an augmented system of athletics 
which shall enable every boy in the schools to par- 
ticipate in the sports provided. It is proposed to 
change the former practice of allowing only those 
of extraordinary ability to participate in school 
sports, so that every boy, no matter what his 
ability, may have a share in the sports as carried 
on in the different schools. The new order will 
chiefly affect the higher schools, although elemen- 
tary schools will also be concerned. 


Dental Hygiene. 

A report of the health department of Chicago, 
Ill., is authority for the statement that more than 
a third of the school children of the city have 
defective teeth and that the majority of their 
illnesses can be attributed to this one cause. Out 
of 317,603 examined, 148,297 needed treatment 
Parents have been notified to have the teeth of 
their children inspected and to provide the neces 
sary treatment where necessary. 

In one inspection alone, it was found that only 
three out of 200 children had perfect teeth; in 
another only four out of 400 were in possession 
of a perfect set of teeth. 

Dr. J. E. King, city medical examiner of Rich- 
mond, Ind., has prepared statistics and informa- 
tion relating to ventilation in schoolrooms to be 
presented before the board of education. Dr. 
King believes that poor ventilation in_ school 
buildings is the cause of inefficiency of pupils. He 
believes the teachers are negligent in this regard 
and would inform them of the importance of good 
ventilation, not only for the sake of the mental 
condition of pupils, but also for their own and 
the health of pupils. 

The city health department of Omaha, Neb., 
has notified the school authorities that “paper 
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SPECIAL $50.00 PROGRAM CLOCK | 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Regulator: Key-wound, 80 beat, 
duplex 
Graham dead beat escape- 
ment, 12 inch white enam- 
eled dial, wooden pendulum 

rod, metal bob. 


Five Minute Interval 
Type, equipped with 
automatic calendar 
switch for silencing bells 
on any day or night of the 
week as desired. 


The machine is complete with 
six twelve-hour programs, which 


Program 
Machine: 
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Style 2 


80 beat, key wound, 6 pro- 
gram, five minute interval 
PROGRAM CLOCK 


to any push button or annunciator system. 


1. Control signals on six cir- 
cuits of bells. 

2. Control six programs on 
one circuit of bells, either 
day or night or both. 

3. Control several circuits of 
bells, with an independent 
program for different days 
or nights as desired. 


The time of signal can he changed 
by simply changing the position of the 
contact pins In the Dial or Calendar 
Switch, without Interfering with any 
other part of the program. 


Case: Golden Oak, cabinet finish. 


This clock does not require special battery for its operation and 
it is especially well adapted for small schools. 
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Electric Master, Program and Secondary Clocks 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. WAYNESBORO, PA. 


showers” and “clothing rummages” will not be 
permitted in the public school buildings. In the 
past, these affairs have been held upon the sug- 
gestion of charitable organizations and the funds 
obtained through the sale of material collected by 
the pupils, have been used to relieve needy fam- 
ilies. The health authorities insist that the papers 
and old clothing are full of germs and are likely 
to be a menace to health. If food and clothing 
is to be collected in the schools, the latter must 
be thoroughly disinfected, under the order. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES. 

Cincinnati, O. “Low-temperature” classes will 
be opened in four school buildings. These are 
intended to take the place of the open-air schools 
in cases where the accommodation is lacking and 
the need is great. The windows in the rooms 
will be kept open during the entire school period. 

Movable school furniture has been installed 
experimentally in one of the schools at Wauke- 
gan, Ill. Superintendent O. S. Thompson is con- 
fident of the success of the plan and hopes to 
extend it to all the schools at some future date. 

The school board of Oakland, Cal, following 
complaints on the sanitary condition of school 
buildings, has passed a resolution to the effect 
that principals, visiting nurses and also the 
medical inspector shall be held responsible for 
any unhealthy conditions in the schools and that 
written reports be made on all complaints. 

Dallas, Tex. The Mothers’ Club of the city 
recently complained to the board regarding the 
water furnished to school children. The dissatis- 
faction was registered not only against the qual- 
ity of water, but also against the facilities af- 
forded. The argument was advanced that inas- 
much as the school authorities included the study 
of hygiene in the curriculum, they could not well 
afford to maintain insanitary facilities or sur- 
roundings, but they should set an example to the 
children. 

At the last session of the Michigan state legis- 
lature, a law was passed making it compulsory 
for truant officers of rural and city schools to 
take note of the sanitary conditions of school 
buildings. Letters have been addressed by the 
state board of health to all county commission- 
ers of schools informing them of the provisions 
of the law. 





The school board of San Francisco, Cal., has 
passed an order requiring monthly reports on the 
condition of the schools from the head of the 
health department. The enforcement of this rule 
is expected to prevent diseases from spreading 
and to give the board information as to the work 
accomplished by the school health department. It 
was pointed out that a great deal of money was 
being paid out for the health department work 
and the board did not know what it was paying 
for. 

Marquette, Mich. The school board has abol- 
ished roller towels in the schools and has re- 
quired each pupil to bring his own towel. Paper 
towels were previously tried, but proved too ex- 
pensive for the school finances. 

The chief medical inspector of Cleveland, O., 
has made plans for combatting in every possible 
manner the increasing prevalence of ocular 
troubles. It is proposed to make a special study 
of defective vision in school children with a view 
to discovering the causes and removing them. 

Another subject which will receive attention is 
nervousness among sehool children. The depart- 
ment of hygiene in connection with the schools, 
combines with the regular medical inspection, 
instruction in school nursing, personal and public 
hygiene, physical training, recreation and sani- 
tation. 

Orange, N. J. The high school instructors re- 
cently compiled statistics relative to the physical 
condition of high school students. The figures 
cover a period of seven years, and show that the 
average student deteriorates in physical health 
as he progresses in the school. 

It was found that in the first year the per- 
centage of round shoulders is forty-five. This 
increases until in the fourth year, the number 
with this defect reaches fifty-one. Uneven shoul- 
ders are found among fourteen per cent of the 
freshmen and thirty-two per cent in the fourth 
year. Similar results were indicated in the 
statistics relative to flat chest, curvature of the 
spine, hollow back, etc. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, inspector of athletics 
of the New York City board of education, has 
recently made a study of athletics for girls with 


Ovr new plant for the exclusive production of the 

above appliances at Muskegon, Michigan, covers 
two and a half acres and combines our original Chi- 
cago equipment with that of the former Atlas Parlor 


The combination has enabled us to more than treble 
our Output, to develop in our products not only the in- 
destructible qualities essential to this class of furniture, 
but to incorporate into our construction exceptionally 
artistic designs and a grade of finish never heretofore 
expected in this class of furniture. 
and sizes to meet all requirements and pocketbooks and 
ship samples on terms that are most advantageous to 
prospective buyers. Write for our catalogs and permit 
us to quote you on your requirements, 


FE. H. SHELDON & CO. 


| MUSKEGON, - 
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TURNING 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 


WORK BENCHES Ano VISES 


We make styles 


MICH. 


(Formerly of Chicago) 


a view of determining what are really helpful 
and what are harmful. 

The following are condemned: Broad jump- 
ing, high jumping in competition, pole vaulting, 
running in competition and weight-throwing. The 
doubtful exercises are basketball and field hockey. 

The exercises which have been found especi- 
ally beneficial are: Archery, ball throwing, 
climbing, coasting, dancing, golf, horseback rid- 
ing, cross and side saddle, indoor baseball, pad- 
dling, rowing, running not in competition, skat- 
ing, skiing, snowshoeing, swimming, tennis and 
walking. 

A special committee has been appointed to dis- 
cuss the advisability of physical development 
work for pupils in the schools at Augusta, Ga. 
Superintendent L. B. Evans and the principals 
are in favor of the idea. It is proposed to have 
a physical director instruct the teachers in ex- 
ercises and drills that will develop and strengthen 
the chest and arms of pupils and eventually to 
lead up to field training. 

Arrangements are being made in Buffalo for 
the entertainment of the Hygiene Congress to 
be held there in August, 1913. Sessions will be 
held in the city’s two large convention halls and 
in several smaller meeting rooms. To finance 
the meeting will cost about $20,000 and the mat- 
ter of raising large subscriptions has been left 
to Dr. Roswell Park. 


THE NON-LEGAL DUTIES OF THE 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

(Continued from Page 12) 

A school committee made up of men 
who are accustomed to do things in a large way 
and who look to the future with hope and con- 
fidence, may do much to educate the people to 
a generous attitude toward education and to 
help them appreciate the importance of building 
for the future. 

In the matter of school buildings it is easy 
to find many places where the school committee 
has made a serious mistake by building for to- 
day rather than for tomorrow. In very many 
cases schoolhouses are built upon crowded areas 
with no chance whatever for future develop- 
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“Melntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


LANTERN 


has been designed and built to meet 
the demand for a high grade school 
lantern which is interchangeable for 
Lantern slide, microscope, vertical, 
and opaque projection. 

It is backed by a McIntosh guaran- 
tee; and 36 years’ experience (we 
build nothing but lanterns). 

We have a fine line of educational 
slides for sale and rent. 

We have a little booklet “Projec- 
tion Pointers” which is sent on 
request. Our catalog is free—write 
for it. 


Mcintosh Stereopticon Company 
427 Atlas Block CHICAGO 


ard Ajustable desk. 


and samples. 


good goods and honest treatment. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfac tion, we so. 


licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 





SCHOOL FURNITURE 


We call the attention of purchasers of School Fur- 
niture to the illustration of our Stand- 


We do not make monstrosities and call 
them School Desks. We have several new | 
designs in adjusteble desks that we will be | 
pleased to show. We have the Best Sani- 
tary school desks made. Write for prices | 


Still making the Faultless and Standard schoo! | 
desks. Manufacturers of silica blackboards. Goods | 
guaranteed forever. Send in your orders and get 


Haney School Furniture Company 


Olsen School 
| Wagons 


Built in Three Sizes 
|| Sanitary, Durabie 
and Neat 


Write for Prices and 
Freight Rates 


Cc. J. Olsen & Sons 
Pittsboro, Ind. 








Cornell Sectional Buildings 


Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 













ment, to say nothing of lack of chance for play 
grounds or school gardens. The school com- 
mittee may perform its legal duty by providing 
for the needs of today, but it falls far short of 
its real duty if it does not have wisdom and 
foresight enough to provide for tomorrow, even 
if that tomorrow is twenty or thirty years in 
the future. 

School committees generally have to select 
textbooks. It is in the performance of this 
duty that more adverse criticisms are made up- 
cn boards and individual members than come 
from any other Source. The representative of 
the publishing house is always anxious to se- 
cure the definite promise of a vote for his book. 
It sometimes happens that a majority of the 
members of the committee have promised to vote 
for a certain book without ever having discussed 
the matter with each other or without having 
had the advice of the superintendent and the 
teachers who are to use the book. Of course 
the selection of a book made in this way is 
legal, but it is not wise. In the very nature of 
things the average board member can not be 
qualified to give expert service in the selection 
cf textbooks. He should regard it as a duty to 
rely on the judgment of those whose business it 
is to know. 

The school committee and the school super- 
intendent should be close allies. They should 
thoroughly understand each other. If in any 
school system it should happen that the super- 
intendent conceals from the board knowledge re- 
lating to the schools, or that the board acts in- 
dependent of the superintendent, it will not be 
long until that community is paying far more 
for its schools than they are worth. These two 
factors in a school must work together in har- 
mony if proper results are to come. The school 
superintendent should atiend all board meet- 


ings. He should keep the board informed of 


Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages. 
etc, Built in sections, convenient for handling and are quickly and 
easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
fits. Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America. Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors. Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement. We pay freight. 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c. stamps, 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, Wi. Y. 


everything that is going on. He should gather 
his statistics and make his investigations with 
such care that the knowledge which he furnishes 
the board may be depended upon. The board, 
in turn, should rely upon the superintendent to 
do these things and should hold him responsible 
for results. The board should make it a part 
of his business as an expert, as a man devoting 
his whole time to the subject, to furnish the 
knowledge which the members have neither the 
ability nor the time to gather. 
Opportunity of the School Committee. 

The schools of any community, after all, can- 
uot be much better than the community itself 
demands. Unless there is a distinct educational 
ideal in the community, the schools will be 
mediocre in character. The school board, as the 
select body designated by the community to car- 
ry on educational work, has a great opportunity 
to educate the people, to make them see things 
in a larger way, and to interest them in having 
the very best. The board that consistently be- 
lieves in what it is doing, the members of which 
talk school in season and out of season, can do 
much to produce a high grade school sentiment. 
A divided, indifferent board that looks upon 
matters in a small way, will soon have a com- 
munity divided, indifferent and satisfied with 
small things. 

It is an important duty of every member of 
a school committee to study the actual social, 
intellectual and financial status of the school 
teacher, that he may come into sympathy with 
her work and life. In many of our towns and 
cities the teacher lives a lonely life. The low 
salary compels her to live in a single room, to 
eat at a cheap boarding house, and to dress most 
modestly. In many of these communities the 
attitude of the public, in a social way, toward 
the teacher, is far from desirable. The members 
of the school committee by realizing the situa- 


tion could change the social condition of the 
teacher very much. A better understanding of 
real conditions by the board would make every 
member eager to put salaries on a decent living 
basis. 

It is very important that members of the 
school committee know what is going on in 
other communities. They should have knowl- 
edge of the school buildings, school grounds, 
play grounds, school gardens and school equip- 
ment of other cities. They should know some- 
thing of the various educational activities that 
are going on in the leading schools of the coun- 
try. They should acquaint themselves with edu- 
cational reports, and read the comments of ex- 
perts upon new school movements. Occasion- 
ally, if not frequently, they should visit other 
schools and get knowledge at first hand. 


Members of school committees are generally 
very anxious to make their schools what they 
ought to be. If they fall short of this, it is 
usually because they have not taken the trouble 
to find out the better things. It is their duty to 
acquaint themselves with all forward movements 
and to do as much as is within their power to 
bring their communities to an appreciation of 
them. The school committee may be both the 
former and the reformer of the community s0 
far as education is concerned. 


MUCKRAKING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 10) 

high school is the fact that the high school 
enrollment in this country has doubled in 
twelve years. It will take more than the gar- 
bled quotations of a few foreign newspapers, 
college professors and clergymen to upset the 
tremendous faith in high school education 
which such a fact implies. 

Of course, patient reader, you know that 
most of the people whom the Journal quotes to 
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If You Could 
See This Vise 


If you could examine it carefully and test it thoroughly 
you would be forced to admit that it is far superior to the 


Unless of course, they happen to be 


vises you are now using. 
Richards-Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises. 


And they probably are, for 3 out of every 5 manual training 
schools throughout the country use Richards-Wilcox Vises. But 
if they are not—if yours is one of the few schools that is not 
equipped with these easy operating vises— we will gladly send 


you one on 30-days’ trial. 


Richards- Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are built by expert work- 
men—skilled in the art of Vise making — out of unbreakable steel 


that is guaranteed to stand the wear and tear of hard usage. 
Equipped with Phospher Bronze Nut that engages entire circum- 
ference and operates full length of screw. No pawls, racks, or 
Easy to operate for nut is completely 
disengaged when pressure on work is removed by slight reverse 


triggers to break or wear. 


movement of handle. 


When pressure is applied, the nut engages and locks the screw 
firmly. Screw is cut with single sharp pitched thread, giving it 
twice the power of vises with double thread screws. 


opened to any desired length. 
old ordinary, cheaply constructed kind. 


Why not let us send you our 
latest catalogue and quote you 
prices on the vise that is recog- > 
nized as the masterpiece t 


MANUFACTURING Co. 





AURORAJILL.U.S.A. ret 


120 Third 
Street 


prove that the public school is a failure would 
cut off their right arms rather than make a 
statement that could be tortured into meaning 
such a thing. Nearly all of these quotations are 
taken from sources that are warm in their 
admiration for American ideals of education. 
The Journal has stretched a drag net over the 
entire bibliography of educational literature, 
catching in its meshes all the trifling criticisms, 
superficial observations and editorial fillers with 
which to garnish their latest experiment in 
jaundiced journalism. 

No institution in the world more quickly 
reflects what the people really wish than the 
public school. No institution is in the hands 
of more honest, capable or earnest workers. 
The faults of the public school are being cor- 
rected by the constructive critics among the 
public and the profession. The simplest anti- 
dote for the poison distilled by the muckraking 
of destructive critics is what you can see any 
time by a visit to your nearest school. It is 
worth while for you to make that visit. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD. 
(Concluded from Page 17) 
membership should have the full equivalent of 
a complete elementary school education; thus, 
he will know what it means to have eight or 
nine good grades in the schools of his commu- 

nity. 

In addition to these two very important qual- 
ifications, a candidate should be a resident of 
the community for three years, and be a tax- 
payer. 

One or two years is too brief a term for a 
board member. It takes one year for a member 
to become merely acquainted with his duties, 
so the length of term should be long enough to 
enable him to have a good grasp of the school 


Far different, you see, from the 


the Vise Makers Art. 
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situation, and not so long that he feels that 
he is infallible. A large community requires 
a longer term than a small one. Let the term 
be for three years in communities having a pop- 
ulation of less than one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and five years where the population 
is greater than one hundred thousand. Not more 
than two members should retire at one time. 

Again, election at large is advocated with 
politics eliminated. This election should occur 
biennially, and at a time when there is no 
other election. May and early December are 
good months. Ten candidates should be nomi- 
nated by petition one month before election, 
and all names placed on one ticket styled ““Mem- 
bers of Board of Education.” 

The bane of school elections at the present 
time is politics of the most petty, but, at the 
same time, most alarming character. Members 
elected at large feel that they are responsible 
to the whole community, instead of to their ward, 
or to the mayor, council, or judges, if appointed. 
“Log-rolling” is eliminated. 

No committees, either regular or special, are 
necessary on a small board of five members. 
The board both discusses and acts as a whole 
on all matters pertaining to the local school 
system. The presence of two members should 
constitute a quorum to do business as a preven- 
tion of “blocked legislation.” 

The functions of a local board are: 

1. To select a highly qualified superintendent 
of schools to serve as long as his service is effi- 
cient, at a good salary fixed by law. 

2. To make provision for the promotion of 
competent teachers. 

3. To award all contracts for supplies, the 
erection of new buildings, and the repair of old 
ones. 

4. To control all playgrounds. 

5. To provide for the care of delinquents and 
defectives. 

6. To enforce to the very letter all state laws. 


Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


No. 18 South Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia 
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“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
tilating of our schools, partic- 
ularly in rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM IS _ DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State in the Union. Why? 

It does not reheat and - 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air. No other system 
does this. 


It does not require a separate 
independent foul air flue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up, 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring expensive 
experts to repair; other sys- 
tems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
arenes suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, be- 
cause it combines heater, ven- 
tilating drum, ventilating mat, 
stove pipe and foul air pipe or 
duct. ipe furnished free 5 
feet from center of heater, ad- 
ditional lengths of large pipe, 
50c. per foot. All other sys- 
tems require expensive inde. 
pendent foul air flues or ducts, 
either metal, brick or stone. 


Send for descriptive catalog 


7. To sanction, in cities, the course of study 
devised by the superintendent. 

8. To audit accounts. 

9. To publish full accounts of the business 
transacted in its meetings. 

10. To publish a complete financial report 
quarterly. 

11. To meet regularly every week during the 
school year, monthly in the summer. 

12. To select sites for new school buildings 
two years ahead of time, because, in the long 
run, it is always easier and cheaper to do so. 

With respect to the selection of teachers, the 
superintendent should exercise full control; but, 
when it comes to their dismissal during the pro- 
bationary period, the matter should rest with 
the board after the dismissal has been recom- 
mended by the superintendent. 

In conclusion, nothing can be better than to 
quote four sections from the summary, made by 
Professor William Paxton Burris, of the “com- 
prehensive scheme for the reform of civic school 
administration in the United States,” as formu- 
lated by the committee of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs: 

1. “The different classes of functions to be 
exercised by the board and its executive offi- 
cers, respectively, should be carefully defined in 
the law itself.” 

2. “Executive officers should select all subor- 
dinates in their respective departments, accord- 
ing to the merit system of appointment, and 
should have full power to choose their own as- 
sistants in making appointment lists, whether 
by examination or otherwise.” 

3. “Tax levies made by the board of educa- 
tion, within limits set by state law, should not 
be subject to review or revision.” 

4. “All civic organizations, non-political and 
non-sectarian in character, should be encouraged 
to organize in the interest of promoting a well- 
considered educational policy, and for support- 
ing the administration of the same.” 
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Cost for Fuel and Power 


by Lewis & Kitchen, $26.58 
by their competitor, 


season. 


ing of 


Chicago 


$43.57 


The above is from the records of the school board of a central 
western city and is the operating cost per equivalent class room per 
It is the average of 60 rooms in each case. 
of heating and the same air volume obtained with each firm. The 
above results are typical of those resulting from the superior engineer- 
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Kansas City 
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ALABAMA. 

Birmingham—The school authorities are considering 
the question of the erection of a high school and two or 
more grade school buildings. A. O. Lane, Commissioner. 

Greensboro—Plans have been prepared for school. 

Mobile—Plans will be presented shortly for the ap 
proval of the city commissioners for a grade school for 
higher grades. 

ARKANSAS. 

Conway—Plans have been discussed for a new school 
building. CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles—Proposals received Nov. 7 for ware 
house and lecture room at polytechnic high school. Wm 
A. Sheldon, secy. Fresno—Bids received Nov. 2 for 
one-story school, Tranquility district. J. N. Daniel, clk. 
Los Angeles—Bids received November 14 for open-air 
building, Logan and Montana streets. Wm. A. Sheldon, 
secretarv. Lodi—Bids have been received for school. 
Huntington Park—Sites have been discussed for school 
building. Orville W. Jones, trustee. Middletown—Bids 
have been received for Washington school, exclusive of 
heating, ventilation and plumbing. Sacramento—The 
school board is contemplating the erection of a school at 
Tenth and P streets. San Francisco—Plans for the Le 
Conte school have been approved and work will com 
mence shortly. 

Santa Barbara—New bids received Nov. 4 for normal 
school. W. F. McClure, state engr., Sacramento. Glen 
dale—Bids received Oct. 28 for grammar school. Fair 
child & Schweitzer, Archts. San Fernando—aArchitects 
Austin & Pennell, Los Angeles, have plans for high 
school Oakland—Bids received Oct. 21 for Emerson 
school and additions to the Longfellow and Washington 
schools, for which appropriations of $160,000, and two 
separate amounts of $100,000 were made. 

Hermosa Beach—Archt. L. B. Pemberton, Los Angeles, 
has plans in progress for grammar school (add. audito 
rium) Dunlap—Architects A. C. Swartz & Son, Fresno, 
have received bids for school building, Mill Creek School 
District. J. W. Howell, clerk. Fresno—Plans have been 
prepared by State Architect Woollitt for a state normal 
school; $350,000 (furniture and fixtures to cost $30,000) 


Hayward—Construction work has begun on the main 
building of the Union high school (administration offices, 
domestic scie: and manual training, gymnasium, open- 
air room); $17 10. Los Angeles—The board of edu 


cation is looking for a site for a school building. Sacra- 
mento—The architectural firm of Willis Polk & Company 
has consulted with the board of education relative to the 
erection of a high school on the group plan on a site near 
the outskirts of the city. Del Rosa-—The board of edu- 
cation has discussed plans and probable cost of school 
building. 


Russell Sewage Disposal System 


607 Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cost no more than cesspool or privy vault, 


no typhoid germs. 
For closet in house, or outside closet. Have 
your architect specify the Russell System 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CoO., 


description. 


of schools. 
NEW YORK 


COLORADO 

Colorado Springs—The plans for the new high school 
building are to be completed shortly in order that con 
struction work may begin before next year. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Middfetown—$95,000 have been appropriated for 3 
story high school building. New Haven—Architects Brown 
& Von Beren have plans for 16-room school to be erected 
on Derby avenue. 

Middletown—Bids have been received for proposed 
high school. Charles S. Palmer, architect. 

Oakville—Bids will be received for 4-room_ school 
building; $15,000. Leonard Asheim, Archt., Bridgeport. 
Newington—Bids received Oct. 31 for school building 
Unkelbach & Perry, Archts., New Britain. 

Southington—Site has been purchased for 


Central 
school. 


GEORGIA. 

Waycross—The school board has authorized the prep- 
aration of plans and specifications for two schools to be 
erected next year at Gilchrist Park and either the west- 
ern or northwestern section; cost of the two buildings, 
$25,000 

IDAHO. 

Boise—Bids have been advertised for foundation of 
Lowell school to be built in Cruzen addition. 

Nampa—Propose erection of high school building. 

ILLINOIS. 

Clinton—A township high school is contemplated to 
cost $75,000. Fred Ball, secy. Canton—Plans have 
been discussed for school Assumption—Township high 
school will be erected 

Kankakee—Two-story school is contemplated for 1913 
Springfield—Permits have been secured for erection of 
the Palmer and Lincoln schools (25 rooms); $75,000 
each. 

Maroa—tThe citizens voted for the erection of a town- 
ship high school Assumption—A township high school 


will be erected, including space for future departments 
of domestic science and manual training 


Towanda—Four-room school will be erected in the 
spring. Reeves & Baillie, Archts., Peoria, Ill. Litchfield 
—Two-story high school is contemplated; $50,000. I. 
Yaeger, sec’y. Petersburg—Two-story school building is 
contemplated; $20,000. T. P. Roep, sec’y. Georgetown 
—Erection of township high school is contemplated. Dr 
M. 8. Fletcher, pres., board of education. Champaign— 
Architects Spencer & Temple were delegated to prepare 
plans for the high school Joliet—Plans have been 
started for school, St. Joseph's Slavonian church; $25,000 
Galva—Election carried for erection of school building. 

INDIANA. ' 

Bloomington—Figures will be received for 3-story high 
school January 1 Mahurin & Mahurin, architects, Ft. 
Wayne. Darlington—Archt. G. T. Griffith, Crawfords- 
ville, has plans in progress for 2-story addition to school ; 
$12,000. L. ©. Thompson, town clerk. Y 

Fort Wayne—Bids will be received this winter for 3 
story school to be erected for St. Peter’s congregation 
next spring. Peter Dedericks, architect, Detroit, Mich 
Logansport—The school board has conferred with archi- 
tectura! firms regarding the erection of a new high school 

Hammond—Architects Worthmann & Steinbach, Chi 
cago, Ill., are receiving figures for two-story school 
building, St. Andrew’s Polish Church; $20,000. 

Indianapolis—Site has been selected for school on 
Tibbs Ave. 

IOWA. 


Battle Creek—Architect J. H. Craddock, Omaha, has 
plans in progress for two-story high school; $20,000. 


Factory prices. 


59-67 E. VAN BUREN STREET 


GEO. W. PAYNE & SON 


School House Architects 


Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
Correspondence solicited anywhere. 


A handsome book of Scheol Houses ranging from one room up (perspectives and floor plans) will be sent to 
School Committees that are interested in the erection of buildings for which plans have not been procured. 


ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLE CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Standard styles and 


sizes of Drawing 
Tables and Cases 
earried in stock. 


Specials for Schools, Colleges. 
Estimates on special designs furnished. 
Send us prints and specitications. 


Catalogue free. 





Now We Have It 


You have waited years for it. 
which we list all school text books, and school supplies of every 
Just think what a saving it means to you —all 
your orders can be filled at one time and only one expense. 
Write now, immediately, for this — ‘‘New Idea’’ catalogue. 


KEYSTONE BOOK COMPANY 


Wholesale School Text Books and 


Our new 1912 catalogue, in 


School Supolies 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Carthage, Illinois 


V. D. Woolcott, sec’y. 
man & Co., Cedar Rapids, have plans 


Brooklyn—Architects C. A. Die 


in progress for 
two-story high school; $40,000. Mr. O’Dell, pres 
Mitchellville—Agitation has been begun for erection of 
school and auditorium building. 

Hull—Two-story school will be erected by the Society 
for Christian Instruction. Mason City—Site has been 
secured for church and school for Holy Family Parish. 

Ladora—School will be erected for St. Bridget’s con- 
gregation; $10,000. Plans to be obtained. Ryan—Plans 
have been prepared for 3-story school, St. Patrick’s con 
gregation (hardware, blackboards, desks). 

Monticello—Sacred Heart congregation 
ing erection of school building. 

KANSAS. 

Dodge City—Preliminary plans are in progress for 3- 
story high school; $65,000. R. A. Curtis architect, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Topeka—Two-story or 3-story high school 
building is contemplated as an addition next year. Wichi- 
ta—Carlton school will be replaced by 
building. 

Wichita—Bids will be received in January for Carl 
ton school. Bids for the College Hill and Fairmont 
schools will be received Dec. 1. 

Wichita—Architect F. D. Rixse has plans for four 
room school building, Thirteenth St. and Hillside Ave.: 
$25,000. KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Plans will be started in January for 15 
room grade school to be erected next spring. J. E. 
Henry, school architect. Bedford—Bids received Oct. 28 
for 8-room high-and-grade_ school building. Gray & 
Wischmeyer, Archts., Louisville. Glenview—Archt. J 
B. Hutchings, Louisville, has plans in progress for 2 
story school building (assembly hall and museum) 

Louisville—The school board has made plans for the 
erection of a new school in the southwestern part of the 
city next summer. LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—Proposals received Nov. 4 for school 
building. OC. R. Kennedy, city Comp. 

Opelousas—Proposals received November 30 for 3-story 
school building. Stevens & Nelson Co., architects, New 
Orleans. New Orleans—City Architect Christy has com- 
pleted plans for 2-story schcol to be erected at Dumaine 
and North Johnson streets; $50,000. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Architects Haskell & Barnes have plans for 
2-story school building; $100,000. Bids will be received 
shortly. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Architects Maginnis & Walsh are receiving 
figures for 2-story school building, Dorchester district. 
Norwood—Bids received November 11 for 12-room school 
building. Berry & Davidson, architects, Boston. Revere 
—Architects Maginnis & Walsh, Boston, have plans in 
progress for 2-story school building, Church of Immacu- 
late Conception. Waltham—Architects Brainerd & Leeds, 
Boston, have submitted plans for the Lincoln Park school. 
Boston—Architects Freethy & Driscoll have plans for 
elementary school; $50,000. Peabody—Revised estimates 
have been received on school building; $41,000. Mill- 
bury—Sketches have been submitted for high school. 
Haverhill—An 8-room school will be erected in the fifth 
ward next year. Pittsfield—Architect L. ©. Greenleaf, 
Boston, has submitted revised plans for school in Lenox 
Dale; cost about $35,000. Springfield—Site has been 
secured for commercial! high school; $300,000. 
Boston—Figures received Oct. 29 for two-story Mt 
Hope school. ©. J. Bateman, Archt., Boston. Worcester 
—Archt. E, P. Fitzgerald has plans in progress for six- 
room school building; $40,000. Natick—Three-story 
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Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famous 
S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


Cloth. 

ao NO SPRING 
ROLLER. 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order, 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or address 


OLIVER C. STEELE 
MFG. CO. 





SPICELAND, IND. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Every Map bearing the following im- 
print carries with it the personal guar- 
antee of the foremost Geographers of 
the world. 


CORSTRUCTED & ENGRAVED 


Br W.& A. K.JORNSTON, Limiren 
Geographers, Engravers & Printers 
EDINBURGH» LONDON. 

Send for new Art Catalog of School 
Maps, Globes and Charts. 

A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 

U. S$. Agents, 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








erected $81,000. Cc. M 


school will be 
Boston 
Whitman—The 
priate an 
high school 
erected in the fifth ward next year. 
Propose erection of new school 


Haverhill—Eight-room 


MAINE, 
selfast—Architect Austin Pease, 
mitted plans for high school building. 

MICHIGAN, 

Grand Rapids 
grade school; $75,000 me. Fy 
Merrell, clk 
building on Second Avenue. H. H 
amazoo Architect C. A. 
two-story boys’ 
at White’s Lake. W. S. Dewling, pres. 
will be received for three-story 
rooms and dormitory) G. A. 
z00; Rev. F, A. O’Brien, 


Turner, 


Fairchild, 
Kalamazoo 


$20,000 Williamson & 
Battle Creek 
$40,000. Fred Wells, sec’y. 
Monroe—Two-story 
next spring; $30,000 Thos. R 
Soil—School building is 
Dr. C. M. Spencer, pres 
work has begun on 
furnishings, $125,000 
appropriate 
east and west side of the Flint river 


Crow, 


Crystal Falls 


Flint—The 


yurchased for school in eastern section of Otter : tl cela se 
ee ~Contracts will be let this fall for two story school 2-story school building $8,000. Mr. Ichelberger, sec) 
c _— r ; Adams—School will be erected; $13,000 Thurston 
to be erected next spring Norway four-room Cnne as k } haw ; new school: $12,000 
schools will be erected; $25,000. John D. Archt., onstruction work has begun on pic, 
Chicago, Il NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Detroit—Sealed proposals received Nov for Bar Manchester—A committee has been appointe d to secure 
stow, Marr and Burton schools. ©. A. Gadd, secy. Nor plans and estimates of cost for a manual training school 
way—Figures about to be received for high-and-grade NEW JERSEY 
school (manual training, domestic science gymna Edeewater—Bids received Nov. 8 for 12-room school 
sium); $125,000. J. D. Chubb, Archt., Chicago, Il building: $100,000 Adolph Mertin, Archt., New York, 
Detroit—Bids received for 16-room Burton school, cost N. Y. Trenton—Sealed proposals received Nov. 6 for 
ing $73,000, and 2-story Marr school Malcomson & school building (28 sections). Wm. A Poland, mer. 
Higginsbotham, architects; Chas. A. Gadd, secretary. Newark—Proposals received Nov. 26 for South Side 
MINNESOTA. high school. R. D. Argue, secretary. Passaic—Architect 
Lester Prairie—Figures will be received in the spring A. Prieskel has plans for 2-story Hebrew school Far 
for remodeling of school building. K. T. S Archt., Hills—Architect James Dich! Bernardsville has plans 
Minneapolis Palisade—Contract let for school Duluth for school building Lambertville—Site has been pur- 
Drawings for the proposed industrial will be chased for high school building " 
received from architects who wish to submit sketches and Gloucester City—Sites are being cons dered rirst 
the choice is to be made by competition. Ward school building , . 
Ely—Construction work has begun on school Bloomfield—Bids received Nov 4 for 3-8 high 
Winton—Work has been started on new school (library. school; $20,000. Chas, G. Jones, Archt., New rk, N 
auditorium, manual training, plumbing) . 7 Newark—Bids received Nov. 22 for 4-sto SO ith 
Austin jonds have been voted for additions to two Side high school $350,000 E. F. Guilber Archt 
schools Cove—Architect W. J. Sullivan, Duluth, has Lawrenceville—Contract has been let for school at 


plans for 4-room school (plumbing and slate blackboards) ; 





DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
not runaway. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
upon the bottom pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 


We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 

Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





citizens will be called upon 
additional $10,000 for the remodeling 
school 


South Lynnfield 


Portland, has sub H., 


-Figures will be received for 


Plans are in progress for 16-room 
Turner, 
Fairchild is receiving figures for 
school (classrooms, office and dormitory) sity; $35,000. L. T. 
Nazareth 
academy building 
Archt., 
Grand 
Figures will be advertised for two-story school 
Archts., Grand 
Two-story school building will be 
(Architect to be 
school building is contemplated for 
Waters, ° 
contemplated to 


Kalama 
Haven 
building 


erected 
selected 


Construction 
a high school to cost complete, with 
citizens voted to 
$140,000 for two school buildings 
has been 


School Soars Iournal 





A large number. have, 
orders every day. 


shade on the market. 


THE FUSON 


CHARTS 








Have You Seen 


THE FUSON ADJUSTABLE 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE? 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart 


McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart. . 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 
McConnell’s Language Chart... 
McConnell’s Complete Chart. 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 

Evans’ Arithmetical Series . 


of high school. 


Natchez 
Hunt, architect, 
Jonestown 


MISSISSIPPI 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ward, president. 
Bids 


(class 


Kansas City- 


MONTANA. 
Ryegate—Bids will be received for school 
Helena Architect Geo. H. Carsey, 
is receiving bids for school building. 
Hamilton—Contract has been let for 
school gymnasium. Ryegate—Foundation work 
started on the new school 
NEBRASKA 
Sketches have been submitted for 
$55,000 James Fox, sec'y. 
Bids received 
$25,000. W. F. Gernandt 
Marquette 


Rapids 


Free 
$8,000 . 
Albion 


high school: 
Clarkson 
the high school; 
Frank Hejtmanek, secy. 
mann & Grobe, Columbus, 


Archt., 
on 


Eldridge Park Klemann & Fowler, Archts 














and they’re sending us 
Let us send you a sample. 
It won’t cost you one cent to try this shade out. 


Our shade is made of COTTON DUCK, 
modern factory, and is not excelled by any other 





ADJUSTABLE SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


voted 
has been 


Insti- 


Minneapolis, is 


-Bids 


Archt., $10,000. Little Falls—$75,000, bonds, have been 
for high school. Montevideo—The foundation 
appro completed for a gymnasium building for Windom 
of the tute. Rustad—Architect F. E. Halden, 
will be preparing plans for school building. Slater 
ceived for school building. St. Cloud 


Plans are in progress for two-story 


Bids received Dec. 3 for school building. 


Propose caeaakan 


school 


Memphis, 


Minneapolis, 


building; $4,500. F. H. Ely & Co., Archts., 
12-room Tenn MISSOURI 
H. N Webster Groves—Archt. M. P. MeArdle, St 
school will prepare plans for 2-story school building 
Kal F. B. Miller, secy. St. Louis—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner 
plans in progress for 2-story school building in 


foundation 


Louis, 
$40,000 
has 
Univer 


-Propose erection of two school buildings 
to replace the present Harrison and Moore schools. 
Minn., 


of 


been 


two-story 


February, 1913, for 
Fairbury 
Wurde 
for 


Architects 


Union 
2 story 


have submitted sketches 


The Elastic Lock Adjustable 
Shade Fixture 


Positively adjusts itself to uneven surfaces. 

Can be attached to shades already in 
window. 

Regulation and control of light very impor- 
tant to consider in modern school buildings. 

We have solved the problem in a positive, 
substantial and sanitary manner. 

Let us demonstrate it and quote prices, 
either direct or through your local dealer. 


H. B. DODGE & Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


JOHNSON’S SHADE ADJUSTERS 


vk 
| GIVE LIGHT AS YOU WANT IT 


FOR MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


Have your shades 
hung on Johnson's 
Shade Adjusters. 

Write direct for 
prices and sample 
adjuster if desired 
for School Boards. 
A thousand schools 


now furnished with 
them 


R.A. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
7208 Viacennes Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



















Regulate 
oe and 


in a 


Headquarters 


for SLOYD 


Benches, Tools and 
Supples of all kinds 


Write for prices. 
CHANDLER 
& BARBER 


122 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE WI MMER 
Shade “Adjuster” 


for lowering shade from the 

top for upper light and venti- 

lation in the class room, 
offices, etc. 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 


MFRS. 
Columbus, 0. 





$4.50 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.50 
10.00 
6.00 





NEW YORK. 
proposals received 
district No. 28. 
November 29 for Hutchinson Central high school. F. G. 


Buffalo 


16-room 


Sealed 
school, 


November 22 for 
Proposals received 


Ward, commissioner. Great Neck—Bids received Decem- 
ber 9 for 2-story high school; $65,000. Wm. T. Towner, 
architect, New York City. Pelham—Figures received 
November 11 for 2-story school (assembly Hall and gym- 
nasium); $40,000 Cobleskill—Proposals received No- 
vember 14 for school building (not including heating or 
plumbing). Herman W. Hoefer, state architect, Albany. 

New York Architect C. B. J. Shyder has plans for 4 
story high school; $475,000, and a 4-story publie school; 
$335,000. suffalo—Bids will be advertised for 3-story 
Masten Park high school: $650,000. Esenwein & John- 
son, architects. Binghamton—-Architect C. E. Vosbury 
has plans in progress for 3-story high school. Rochester 

-Permit has been secured for erection of school on Col- 
vine Street; $114,000 Morrisville—Plans have been ac 
cepted for new demonstration building, New York State 
School of Agriculture; $25,000. 

Buffalo—Figures on trades will be received Nov. 29 
for 4-story Hutchinson high school; $750,000. H. O. 
Holland, Archt. Dunkirk—Figures received December 
1 for 2-story school building H. L. Spann, Archt., 
Buffalo Cobleskill—School building will be erected for 
State School of Agriculture. D. D. Frisbee, pres.; Her 
man W. Hoefer, state architect. Long Beach—A new 
school district has been created and $35,000 has been 
appropriated for school building 

East Worcester—Figures are being received for two- 
story school building Oren Finch, Archt., Schenectady. 
South Worcester—Figures are being received for one 
story school building. Oren Finch, Archt., Schenectady 
New York Authority has been given for the purchase of 
a site for school building on south side of Poplar Street, 
sorough of Queens 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston—Contemplate erection of colored 
site recently purchased 
NORTH DAKOTA 


school on 


Wheelock tids received for school. F. E. Halden, 
irchitect, Minneapolis, Minn 
Galesburg—Bids received Nov. 22 for school, Broad 


Jones, Clk 


OHIO 

Toledo—Construction work has begun on 2-story open 
air school $12,000 Chas E McKesson, director. 
Buchtel—Figures will be received Dec. 4 for high-and- 
grade school building; $40,000. Howard & Merriam, 
Archts., Columbus Pomeroy—-Contemplate erection of 
8-room grade school. George Schwegman, clk Elyria 
The citizens will vote on a $300,000 bond issue for a 
technical and commercial high school Canal Dover 
Four-room schoo] will be erected in northern section next 


lawn district Mrs. J. L 


year Toledo—Plans and_ specifications have been 
approved for 12-room addition to Glenwood school: 
$80,000. Newark—Three grade buildings are proposed 
Wilson Hawkins, Supt. of Schools 
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TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Most Popular 
Amusement Apparatus 


Str t 
_— ever Invented 


Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12,1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
City of Chicago. Send for Catalogue. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


(Established 1875) 


Pat, Deo, 18, '06 
Pat. Jan, 19, '06 


These wells will satisfy your desires, especially the ‘‘U. S."’ which fits holes 


of different sizes perfectly. 


NON-EV APORATING and DUSTPROOF are a few of the many advantages 
of our goods. Get samples and prices and be convinced. No obligation in ac- 


cepting free samples. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF PRESSED STEEL INK WELLS AND 


ACORN SHAPE BOTTLES. 
Order through your dealer or direct from us. 


U. S. Inkwell Co. inc. 


Des Moines, lowa 





Akron—Architect F. C. Warner, Cleveland, has plans 
for 12-room elementary school. J. F. Barnhart, clerk. 
Norwalk—Architect Vernon Redding, Mansfield, has plans 
for 4-room grade school; $25,000. Hamilton—Bids re 
ceived Dec. 1 for 6-room grade school (auditorium) at 
East. Hamilton George Barkman, architect. West Elk- 
ton—Architect Wm. D. Lingler, Hamilton, has plans for 
5-room school building (rest room and assembly hall). G. 
P. Swope, president. Elyria—$300,000, bonds, have been 
voted for school purposes. 8. S. Rockwood, director 
Troy—Bonds have been voted for erection of 3-story 
high school (manual training, domestic science, gymna- 
sium); $125,000. J. ©. Fullerton, Jr., clerk. Norwood 
Bonds have been voted for school building to cost $55,000. 
George Neider, president. Columbus—An appropriation 
of $85,000 has been made for foundation of North high 
school building to be erected on the university campus; 
total cost, $500,000. D. Riebel & Sons, architects. Day- 
ton—Plans have been made for 4-story addition to Stivers 
manual training high school. 

Cleveland—tThree-story high school will be erected; 
$200,000. Architect to be selected by competition. OC. 
T. Rose, clerk. East Cleveland—Three-story high school 
building will be erected as an annex (auditorium and 
gymnasium); $100,000. Charles Ammerman, clerk. Two- 
story addition will be erected for Chambers school, cost- 
ing $25,000, and 2-story addition to Rozelle school, cost- 
ing $25,000. Charles Ammerman, clerk. Columbus— 
Figures received December 5 for 16-room school build- 
ing (auditorium, gymnasium, manual training, domestic 
science, library and kindergarten). E. B. McFadden, 
clerk. Akron—tThree-story West high school will be 
erected; $185,000. J. F. Barnhart, clerk. Figures will 
be received January 1 on superstructure of parochial 
school. Rev. Fr. Braun, pastor of parish. Elyria—Three 
story Central high school annex will be erected; $180,000. 
8. 8S. Rockwood, clerk. Three 2-story grade school build- 
ings will be erected costing $35,000 each, and 3-story ad- 
dition to high school costing $45,000 Hamilton—Plans 
of 8-story high school will be ready for figures December 
15. Dr. Dan Milliken, president. Bowling Green—New 
bids will be received for normal school December 11. J. 
E. Collins, president, Fremont. Berea—Architects Badg- 
ley & Nicklas, Cleveland, have plans in progress for 8- 
room addition to high school; $50,000. F. J. Simpson, 
clerk. Buchtel—Figures received December 4 for 2-story 
high and grade school: $40,000. Howard & Merriam, 
architects, Columbus. Barberton—Architect Wm. P. Gin- 
ther will receive figures for 1-story parochial school. Rev 
V. Hribar, pastor of parish. Willoughby—Site has been 
discussed for Andrews Industrial Institute building, for 
which there is a $3,000,000 endowment fund. Mansfield 
—Bids have been received for high school, South Mill 
and East Oak streets. Sandusky—Architects Howard & 
Merriam, Columbus, have submitted a new set of plans 
for the high school building. 

Portsmouth—Sketches have been submitted for eight 
room school building; $40,000. Albert Pretzinger, Archt. 
Cleveland—-Site has been purchased for school building 
between Woodland and Scovill Avenues. 


OREGON. 

Portland—Contract has been let for construction work 

on Ainsworth school 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Ardmore—aArchitects Furness & Evans Co., Philadel 
phia, have plans in progress for 2%4-story school build 
ing, Lower Merion School District; $45,000. Dunmore 
Figures will be received for 2-room addition and 4-room 
addition. F. J. Miller, Archt., Scranton. Wilkesbarre— 
Bids received Oct, 31 for 4-room school building on 
Nicholson Street. Owen McGly Archt. 

Red Lion—Figures will be received for six-room addi 
tion to school. B. F. Willis, Archt., York. Carlisle 
Figures will be received for three-story school building 
(toilet room). M. I. Kast, Archt., Harrisburg. Downing 
—COonstruction work has begun on two-story school 






1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Used 
in every 


Playground 





— 
Pat. Nov l4,’'l1 


Squires No. 3 Inkwell 


as desired. 


Pittsburgh—Proposals received for addition to and 
alteration of West Liberty school. Ingham & Boyd, 
architects. York—Architect C. A. Keyworth has plans 
for addition and alteration of school building; $4,000. 
Delta—$15,000, bonds, have been voted for school build- 
ing. Address clerk. Red Lion—$15,000, bonds, have 
been voted for school purposes. Middleton—School will 
be erected on Granada avenue; $50,000. 

Pittsburgh—Figures have been received for Peabody 
high school addition (study hall); $15,000. Edward 
Stotz, architect, Pittsburgh. Derry—Figures received 
about January 1 for 2%-story high school; $45,000. W. 
G. Eckles, architect, New Castle.. East Mauch Chunk— 
Architect M. G. Pruntzman, Mauch Chunk, has plans for 
2-story school building, St. Joseph’s Catholic church; 
$25,000 Figures will be received January 1, 1913. 
Waynesburg—Site has been purchased for high school 
building to be erected shortly. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Watertown—Plans have been prepared for a Catholic 
school, 

Sioux Falls—Money is being collected for the erection 
of a school, St. Michael’s parish. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis—Plans have been discussed for erection of 
school. Paris—Plans have been discussed for a school 
building. 

Nashville—Plans are in progress for 2%-story domes 
tic economy building; $150,000. Ludlow & Peabody, 
Archts., New York. 

South Pittsburg—$8,000 has been appropriated for 
erection of six or seven-room school building in Bostick 
Addition. TEXAS 

Houston—Sealed bids received November 25 for 3- 
story Longfellow school. Sanguinet, Staats & Barnes, 
Archts. 

Swan—Bids received Oct. 15 for two-story school 
building. W. R. Swan, sec’y 

Denison—Propose issuance of $100,000 for erection 
of high school building. Collegeport—Construction work 
has begun on school building. Dallas—Site has been se- 
cured for school between Page, Edgefield, Fourteenth and 
Windomere streets. 

VERMONT. 

Montpelier—Bids have been received for high school 
building (auditorium, laboratories, reference library, 
domestic science and manual training rooms) to be 
erected on Main Street. Wilson Potter, Archt., New 
York, N. Y. VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria—Architect F. H. Brooke, Washington, D. C., 
has plans in progress for 3-story school building; Episco- 
pal high school; $60,000. 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle—The school board has ordered plans for the 
erection of nine-room schools at South Park, North 
Queen Anne, one in Lake school district and a fourth on 
North Fifty-fifth street, at a total cost of $250,000. 

Pe Ell—Bids received for high school; District 211; 
$15,000. 

Seattle—School Architect Edgar Blair has been author- 
ized to prepare plans for four new school buildings, each 
to have nine rooms and costing $70,000. 

Tacoma—Construction work will begin about January 
1st on South Side high school; $300,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntington—Plans are in progress for 8-room grade 
school: $25,000. V. T. Ritter, Archt. Eastbank—New 
bids will be received for 2-story high school (library, 
auditorium and domestic science). A. G. Higginsbotham, 
Archt., Charleston 

WISCONSIN. 

Polley—Bids received Nov. 9 for 4-room school. M. S 
McKee, clk. Milwaukee—Plans are in progress for 
4-story Riverside high school; $275,000. 
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STEEL flush top INKWELL 


) Cleveland inkwells are superior to other 
inkwells. The only steel inkwell made 
that can be inserted absolutely flush 
with the top of the desk without counter 
boring. Low in price. Substantially 
made. Handsomely nickel plated, and 
improves the appearance of any desk. 


Write for sample and price. 


; Cleveland Inkwell Co. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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Squires No. 12 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze. but will nickel when so ordered. 

Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the service of the desk only one- 
halfinch. Itis made in five sizes to fit holes 14, 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. It is provided 
with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap or with rubber stopper, 


See next month's journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oshkosh—Bids received Nov. 20 for 3-story industrial 
school. Van Ryn & DeGelleke, architects, Milwaukee. 
Address State Board of Normal Regents, Madison Lo 
mira—Bids received Dec. 2 for school, District No. 5. J. 
E. Hennen, architect, Fond du Lac. Beloit—Plans and 
specifications have been ordered for addition to Car 
penter school. 


Hurley—Contracts let for two schools to be erected 
next spring at the Montreal mine and at the Cary mine 
locations; $40,000. Henry Wildhagen, architect, Ashland, 

Cornell—Bids are being received for addition to cost 
$20,000. La Crosse—Construction work has commenced 
on the Hixon manual training and gymnasium annex to 
high school; $70,000. Ladysmith—Two-story school will 
be erected. Stevens Point—Propose addition to high 
school; cost about $45,000. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE NEWS. 


The Pennsylvania state department of educa- 
tion has begun the inspection of school build- 
ings. A report will be made upon the sanitary 
conditions surrounding the children in every sec- 
ond-class township in the state. The examina- 
tions will include rooms, halls and cleaning meth- 
ods. 


It is also proposed to compute the amount of 
lighting space in proportion to the floor area, as 
well as the number of cubic feet of air space per 
pupil; the method of heating, and the location of 
the heating apparatus, disposal of sewage and 
other conditions will be investigated. 

In addition to these, the water supply will re- 
ceive attention. The care of the water in the 
schoolroom and the methods of obtaining it and 
cleansing methods will be looked into. 


A campaign has been begun by Professor W. H. 
Heck, of the department of education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, for the improvement of 
hygienic conditions in the schools of Virginia. 
The work is threefold in its nature and is in- 
tended to occupy a whole day’s time in each lo- 
cality. The mornings will be devoted to inspec- 
tions of school buildings and the afternoons to 
meetings of parents. In the evening the residents 
of the neighborhood are to be addressed on such 
questions as playgrounds, sanitary improvements 
and buildings. In some counties the work will 
be extended to include dental and physical ex- 
aminations. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The school authorities 
have taken steps to protect the eyes of school 
children and a great many changes are consid- 
ered for the improvement of present conditions 
in schoolrooms. One of the chief faults which 
will be aimed at in the present reform is the 
school blackboard. It is proposed to lower these 
from twenty to thirty inches. In the primary 
grades, printed cards will be substituted for the 
blackboards, 
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NEXT STEPS IN SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


(Continued from Page 16) 

leadership where it belongs—with ability to 
lead forward and not with that ability which 
Woodrow Wilson mentioned last July and 
which he might easily have said characterized 
the school mind where current tests of efficiency 
are lacking. Two men were driving a team 
called, let us say, Principal and Teacher. They 
asked a stranger how near they were to their 
destination, let us say, School Efficiency. He 
replied, “Twenty miles.” They drove and 
whipped and cajoled and asked another man, 
after an interminable time. He said “Twenty 
miles.” After a decade, let us say, they asked 
the distance to their destination, and again 
they were told, “Twenty miles.” Then the “big 
man” leader, representing the eight types of 
thinking which I have mentioned, said, “Well, 
thank God, we are holding our own, anyway.” 

Truly representative government will follow, 
not precede, the understanding of public school 
questions by parents and taxpayers. There can 
be no democracy where there is inefficient pub- 
lic education, where one city is twenty-five 
years ahead of another city in educational 
method, or where free discussion and suggestive 
criticism of school matters are not invited. Nor 
can there be true democracy where outside in- 
terest in public schools is lacking, or where 
such interest is sporadic, uninformed and in- 
competent. It is not a normal condition for 
beneficiaries or supporters of universal educa- 
tion to be more interested in almshouses and 
jails, or even in hospitals and colleges, than in 
public schools. It is profligacy itself for intel- 
ligent men and women to permit the schools 
which are shaping the character and capacity 
of 20,000,000 children a year to go on stumbling 
for a whole generation when available experi- 
ence currently analyzed would afford a short 
cut. 
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PLANS typical ot other playgrounds frequently prove 
of great help in arranging new ones. Years of work in 
outfitting practically the playgrounds of the country have 
developed references that might well serve you in the 
selection of your equipment. Write us your problem — 
our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 





Write tor Complete Catalog 
Spalding All- Steel Play Apparatus 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 


CHICAGO: 28 South Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 156 Geary Street 





An informed public has been impossible here- 
tofore, because those able to inform have not 
considered it worth while or necessary. If the 
public is to administer schools it must be given 
current knowledge of results, including knowl- 
edge of failures. Civic judgment can never be 
based upon intelligence so long as every crit- 
icism is treated with contempt and regarded as 
reactionary criticism of free education, or so 
long as taxpayers are expected to “stand and 
deliver” and blindly accept as sound any and 
every plan for spending school money and 
school energy. 

If citizen interest and intelligence are nec- 
essary, if the sacredness of the teaching pro- 
fession is to be vindicated, if there is a limit 
to money required by schools, if the public 
may be led to co-operate by information as 
well as by cajolery or intrigue, if admission of 
error will promote education, then the poten- 
tial value of current tests of school efficiency is 
inestimable. The beginning of such current 
tests is to deal radically with the eight habits 
of mind and eight types of men just mentioned. 

THE HAMMOND PLAN. 
(Continued from Page 14) 
room accommodations prevents this as a feature 
of the school system. However, one room will 
be used for backward pupils in one of the build- 
ings with the completion of an addition to the 
building. 
Examinations. 

Examinations have been another disturbing 
factor to both pupils and teachers and are an 
unnecessary burden for each. In the grades all 
examinations as generally practiced have been 
abolished. As we use examinations, I prefer 
the word “test.” The object of the “test” is to 
indicate to the teachers the lines of work which 
need emphasis. The “test” is an aid in deter- 
mining mistakes in the presentation of a sub- 
ject, and also an aid in the study of the de- 


velopment of each pupil. These “tests” have no 
more bearing upon the passing of a pupil to an- 
other grade or his detention in the same grade 
than any one recitation in the same subject dur- 
ing the week. 

Some pupils who are naturally slow in de- 
velopment need a longer time than is usually 
required to finish the work. This alone neces- 
sitates the 

Summer School. 

However, the purpose of the eight weeks sum- 
mer school is threefold: To enable the stu- 
dents who are slow in their development to com- 
plete the regular work and receive promotion; 
to enable the students who have extra ability 
to do the required work in less than the usual 
time; and to give outlet to the energy of the 
boys and girls who do not have positions during 
the summer. The work covers all academic 
subjects, but emphasizes especially the industrial 
and the playground phases. The summer school 
has been in existence three years, although pre- 
vious to the last vacation the term was only six 
weeks. It has accomplished the aim indicated 
and is a fixed part of the school system. 

Time only can decide whether the complete 
scheme as planned for the Hammond school sys- 
tem will come up to expectations. While much 
of this plan is in the experimental stage and 
will need occasional adjustments, perhaps some 
features eliminated and others substituted, it is 
meeting with the general approval of the entire 
community. 


South Bend, Ind. Manual training and indus- 
trial education have been introduced. The 
manual training work includes instruction in 
benchwork for boys in the seventh grades and 
industrial work, including basketry, cardboard 
and clay modeling for boys from the fourth to 
the seventh grades. It is planned to have the 
benches constructed by the students in the high 
school shop department. Three more centers for 
this work are planned later in the year. 
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Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


Since 1860 ‘“‘EAGLE”’ Pencils have been the leading 
Brand for School use. 


No. 245 ‘*‘ Alpha” for first year writing 

No. 315 “ Veriblack” for free hand drawing 
No. 643 “ Vocational” for mechanical drawing 
E-740 Pen, for free arm movement 


Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 


Rebuked. 

“Father,” said a boy of twelve, “can you 
tell me who Shylock was?” 

“What!” exclaimed the father in an ag- 
grieved tone, “have I sent you to Sunday school 
for the past six or seven years only to have you 
ask me who Shylock was? Shame on you, boy! 
Get your Bible and find out at once!” 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “can you tell 
me the meaning of ‘repentant’ ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Tommy. “It’s how 
a fellow feels when he gets caught at it.” 


Fable Revised. 

A school teacher in the Italian quarter of an 
American city told her children the story of 
the fox and the grapes. Tony was especially 
delighted with the story, and eagerly sought 
his chum, Joe, who was in another class. By 
good luck the teacher overheard Tony’s version. 

In his excited, broken English he told the 
fable much as it is written, until he came to 
the end. This was his rendering of the climax: 

“De olda fox he say, ‘Da grape no good, 
anyhow; all souri.’ I guess I go geta da ban- 
an.” 

Nobody Helped Him. 

A story of Scotch honesty is printed in a 
Dundee daily. A small boy had taken the prize 
for an exceptionally well drawn map. After 
the examination the master, a little doubtful, 
asked the lad: 

“Who helped you with this map, James?” 

“Nobody, sir.” 


A Discovery. 
The Professor—What’s this? A 
plant ?—Megglendorfer. 


new 


THE LOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 
HARDING’S STORY OF EUROPE, $.60, for your sixth grade. 
Chicago SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY New York 





variety of 


THE MAN THAT 


VIDING 


MoMeMememeomeomeseneten 


NEW YORK 


“Come now, tell me the truth. 
brother help you?” 

“No, sir; he did it all.” 

She Was Sad. 

Miss Grammar—IlI understand that you and 
Professor Chumleigh had a falling out recently. 

Miss Primer—Yes, on Saturday, our sleigh 
tipped over. 


Didn’t your 


Knew His Mother. 

Teacher—If it took your mother six days to 
do a piece of work and your auntie seven 
hours, how long would it take both of them ¢ 

Johnnie—They’d never get it done; they'd 
sit down and gossip all day. 

A Natural Difficulty. 

Old Mose—Well, Rastus, how is yo’ gittin’ 
along wid you rifmatic? 

Little Rastus—De noughts is all right, but 
de figgers done bother me yet. 

When the Exchange Professors Meet. 

American College Professor—You don’t have 
football in the German universities! 

German College Professor—No, we 
line at dueling. 





draw the 


The Heathen. 

Father Bernard Vaughan, the famous Eng- 
lish preacher, was condemning a somewhat 
acrimonious religious argument, according to 
the New York Press. 

“Disputes of this kind,” he said, “remind me 
forcibly of a little girl.” 

“‘What are the heathen, Jenny? her Sun- 
day school teacher asked this little girl. 

“<The heathen,’ the child replied, ‘are people 
who don’t quarrel over religion.’ ” 


Aus der Schule. 


Der Lehrer trug aus 
der Bibel 


stellte uter 


vor und 
anderem 
folgende Frage: “Wer 
von euch, liebe Kinder, 
kann Namen 
Maenner im 


mir die 


der drei 

Feuerofen angeben?”’ 
“Messach!” — “Recht, 
Kind, und der 
andere ?” — “Sadrach!” 
—“Aber wer weisz denn 
den dritten?”’ Und ein 
ganz Schlauer hebt den 
Finger and antwortet: 
“Meier.” Alles lacht; 
der kleine Bursche aber 
spricht in weinerlich- 
em Tone: “Mein Vater 
hat gesagt, drei 
Maenner zusammen 
waeren, da hiesze der 
dritte immer Meier!” 
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DIXON’S No. 308 BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 


IN THE PRIMARY GRADES OF SCHOOL? 


Write for Sample of this Pencil 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N_J. 
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MAKES TWO BLADES OF GRASS GROW 
WHERE ONE DID BEFORE GETS MUCH CREDIT. 


HOW ABOUT THE MAN THAT MAKES ONE PENCIL DO THE 
WORK THAT THREE OR FOUR DID BEFORE, BY PRO- 
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Wasted Effort. 

“I don’t like the way they reported my 
speech,” complained the new school board mem- 
ber. 

“Why, they sprinkled in plenty of laughter 
and applause.” 

“Yes, but how about all them gestures?” 


A certain editor had cause to admonish his 
son on account of his attend 
school. 


reluctance to 


“You must go regularly and learn to be a 
great scholar,” said the fond father, encourag- 
ingly, “otherwise you can never be an editor, 
you know. What would you do, for instance, 
if your paper came out full of mistakes?” 

The boy looked up into his parent’s face with 
childish innocence. 

“Father,” he said, solemnly, 
on the printer!” 

And then the editor fell upon his son’s neck 
and wept tears of joy. He knew he had a suc- 
cessor for the editorial chair. 


“T’d blame ’em 


“T hear you have taken your son out of col- 
lege and put him in the office.” 

“Yes,” 

“Is he attending to business pretty regu- 
larly ¢” 

“Fairly so. Only once or twice has he failed 
to come to the office in time to go to the mat- 
inee.” 


“A SONG OF DEGREES.” 
I sing of a man who was called John Smith— 
A name many people are satisfied with— 
But he wanted you see, 
A quite modest degree ; 
So he sat in the shade of a college tree, 
And he came back John Smith, A. B. 


John Smith, A. B.—a pretty good name 

But, being a preacher, he wasn’t to blame 
For wanting to see 
An appended D. D., 

So he wrote to a college (inclosing a V), 
And it came the next day, he! he! 


The Rev. John Smith, A. B., D. D., 

A high sounding name, we all must agree. 
But he put up the plea 
That he wouldn’t feel free 

Until he had gotten his third degree. 
He would stop with a Ph. D. 


By this time his name had grown a long tail; 
A. B., D. D., Ph. D. would avail 

My neighbor or me, 

But Smith went to a tree 
And shook it about most violently, 

When down came an LL. D. 


“Alas!” sighed poor Smith, “I 
more 

In the line of degrees. My ambition is o’er.” 
But the public in glee 
Made a quick repartee 
And tied to the last of his 

A very suggestive N. G. 

—Indianapolis News. 
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Home Economics Department, Helena, Mont., The, John Dietrich. 
Hygiene of the Eye, The, H. L. Hilgartner, M. D 
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Toledo, 0. 
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Ignorance on Causes of Retardation in Our Schools, T. A. Tifft 

Illumination of School Buildings, The, Van Rensselaer Lansingh 

Industrial Education in American Schools, F, E. Barr... 

Ittner, William B School Architecture.... 

litner, William B School Architecture.... ‘ 
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terns, Talking Machines, Player Pianos, Et 


Stereopticon 


Jones Bedford—tThe Straight Line... 


Jones, O W The Sect | Trustee 


What He Is 


Kaufman, W. ! Origin and Functions of the School Board 
Kaufman, W. | [he School Board of Today.......... 
Kendall, Robert President of the School Board 
Kendall, Robert I President of the School Board 
Kenwood School, The, Theodore H. Skinner 
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Lang, A. R A Commercial (¢ I 
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University 
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Lurton, F, E.—A Three Year Retardation Record 


Medical Inspection in Small Cities, W. Clement Moore 
Modern Schoolhouse, A, J. A. Pavlista a ci ed wa ska hes oa ee 
Money Cost of Repetition, The, Leonard P. Ayres 
Moore, W. Clement—The Attendance Problem............... 
Moore, W. Clement—Medical Inspection in Small Cities 
Motion Picture in Education, The, Josephine Redding 
Motion Picture Problem, athe 


N. E. A. In Chicago, C. G. Shiai eked 

N. E. A. Redeemed, The, Thos. W. Bicknell...... 

N. E. A. Still Lives, ro ee eee 
New Element in High School Education, A, Parke Schoch 
New School Buildings in Oklahoma City..................... 
Next Step in Testing School Efficiency, Wm. H. Allen 
Non-Legal Duties of School Boards, Robert J. Aley 


Organization and Administration of Recreation and Social Cen- 
SOE TOs a, MUPSON, 0s, CRUOUIR sg ks se ovnescacnceadasewea 


Origin and Functions of the School Board, W. L. Kaufman. 


Pavlista, J. AA—A Modern Schoolhouse.................-..00. 
Pearse, Carroll G.—Do Schools of Trades Meet the Needs of City 
Children for Vocational i ok. aan K 4 oo 45:8 ORO A de A'S 
Pearse, C. G.—The N. E. A. in Chicago. 
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Pieplow, William L. Broader Use ‘of School Buildings 
Playground Equipment, Theodore A. Gross 
P h ‘School. 
Power of the Superintendent, The, F. E. Downes... 
President of the School Board, The, Robert Kendall. 
President of the School Board, The, Robert Kendall. 
Problem of Schoolroom Ventilation, Re Gao a Sie eK ark dh a 
Problems of Administration, Burton H. Albee 
Progress of Drinking Fountains, The.... rg id esis 
Proper Relation of the High School to the University, The, 
ee I a a 35 asia Ss be 6 a ea OA Oke awe Od bow. BO 
Prosser, C. A.—Facilities for Industrial Education 
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Purchase, Distribution and Accounting for School Supplies, The, 
Samuel Gaiser 
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Rebirth of the N. E. A., The, Thos. W. Bicknell............... 
Recent Schools of E. F. Guilbert and Guilbert & Betelle 
Redding, Josephine—The Motion Picture in Education......... 
Redway, Jacques W.—Some Essentials in a School Charter. 


Richards, W. A.—The Selecting of Equipment for and the Plan- 
ning of School Shops.......... 


ee SPIED 5a sss boa Wid dS é 0 6 bw we Oe bee 608 6 %% 
es) ee NS ND ng d's os ee Gre 60 Ale gy eWaios @O.8' 
St. Louis Public Schools, The, John S. Collins 
Sanders, Thos. E.—Pupils Who DL 6:4 Niel eih he 5 anee ew 
Schaefer, C. H. B.—Styles in School Architecture....... 
Schoch, Parke—A New Element in High School Education 
School Administration Problems in the South, W. F 
School Architecture, William B. Ittner 
School Architecture, William B. Ittmer............ccccccccees 
School Board of Today, The, W. L. Kaufman...... 
School Furnishing in England, John Y. Dunlop 
School Furnishing in England, John Y. Dunlop 
Schoolhouse and Its Equipment, The (desks).................. 
Schoolhouse and Its Equipment, The (manual training benches). 
Schoolhouse and Its Equipment, The ——— fountains)...... 
Schoolhouse Ventilation and Sanitation, A. C. Ellis.......... 
School System of the Second Richest Town in America, The, May 
PE 5 5 000'6 0650485 89 9 08 6:59 06 0.44 506 464 UE CO OHS HO COREE KTS 
School Trustee—What He 1s, The, Orville W. Jones............ 
Selden, Frank H.—The Educational Side of the Schoolshop 
Problem .... 


. Doughty... ; 


Selecting of Equipment for and the Planning of School nen, 
ede Ia so A460 6308 40RD eed ade +4 eS Owe 8 Oe 
Six-and-Six Plan in the Public Schools of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
. ee are ree eee 
Skinner, Theodore H.—The Kenwood School. cert aie Wk at ee 
Social Center Ideas in New Elementary School Architecture, 
A ihe MN 04-6 060 40S AES Coe CECE EAE NCKS 64854 444.65550 
Social Organization in the High School, Milton C. Potter 
Some Essentials in a School Charter, Jacques W. Redway 
Some Waste Motion in School Administration, Walter I. Ham 
EEF rr rere cere’ cee ree Teer ere 
Specialized or Vocational vs. The Composite High School, The, 
Bi ie e's. 6 0G 5:00 4 0909645. 0b be REA eles 0880 78 o 68 
Standardization of Janitor Service, G. M. Wilson. 
Standard Test Applied, The, Don C. Bliss........ ‘ 
State Administration of Education in Iowa (Part iT}. 
Stern, Erich C.—The Organization and Administration of Recre 
ation = ee A ere ee eee ee eee 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses and Publishers in the United States. None other can receive a 





place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
If any desired item cannot be found listed, write to Wm. Geo. Bruce, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Langslow, Fowler Co........... 

6seeeencudienses Rochester, N. Y. 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 

IL. O. Draper Shade Co......... 
Sissshas ee sie eaNs Spiceland, Ind, 

Fuson Adj. Shade Co.......... 
jhotebees 6anke 000 Spiceland, Ind. 

G. GC Geese W Deisrccceccsass 
eecccccece stasanen Spiceland, Ind. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


Bausch & Lomb........Rochester 
Columbia Schoo] Supply Co.... 
6666000008068 Indianapolis, Ind. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co..... Chicago 
Pammer Wiles. WaSt. CO... ccccsac 


ART MATERIALS. 


Binney & Smith........New York 
Bagle Pencil Co........ New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
TTT Tr Terr Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co.... 
0660606000 066% Springfield, Mass. 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 
Devoe, Dept. 6...cccccees Chicago 
The Pran@ (Cn. ...i.c00- New York 
Beckley-Cardy Co.........Chicago 


eee eeeeee 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
fe Se) eee ..-.-Chicago 
A. G. Spalding & Bros......... 
Ceoccccecceceece Chicopee, Mass. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
Liaseeuenee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
iGi5 sab 8 bas No. Manchester, Ind, 
B. W A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co....... .- Chicago 
American Seating Co...... Chicago 
Peter B&B VOIS CO. cccccccsccsces 
‘eeeseeee Arlington Heights, IIL 
Langslow, Fowler CoO...cccccse 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co......... 


S600 SeaaeeeNes Kansas City, Mo. 
BELLS, 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 
Meneely Bell Foundry.......... 
C60 web esnedede Watervliet, N. Y. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y. 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co........ 
766060000 66808862 Wind Gap, Pa. 
Alpha Slate Company.......... 


Crown Slate Company..........- 
95066606506 046068 Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company....... 
Coc eccccccocsers Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Slate Company...... 
$0000 shee ceeeess Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn...Walnutport, Pa. 
Hamman Structural Slate Co... 
C900 S60 nb 0 ee enn oees Bangor, Pa. 
William Harding & Co......... 
e650 S5045.60045 052 Pen Argyl, Pa. 
E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row.... 
Cbeteeaei ede ea eae New York City 
Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
ces bbb bad OAS ORO ORE Bangor. Pa, 
Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co., 
60 a6o es NOee sR CCE ReS Bangor, Pa. 


North Bangor Slate Co........ 
rere rrr rere rer er Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co......... 
006 64.04 6055 068069 Pen Argyl, Pa, 
Penn. Structural Slate Co...... 
‘waekes Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co... 
PTTUTUTT TTT Te Slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company........ 
$600 CRON DKOR OOS Wind Gap, Pa 


66608 46664408 6465 Pen Argyl, Pa, 
M. ZL. Timneman & CO. ccccccccecs 


bed NORE OS ETERS Pen Argyl, Pa, 
J. F. Unger Slate Co............ 

000 6eeesesesouees Slatington, Pa. 
Thomas Zeliner, ..Slatington, Pa 


BLACKBOARD DEALERS. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 


ceeee eocccceccee BUCHMONG, Vi 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co........+. Chicago 
Keystone Book Co........ Chicago 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Book Cover Co......... 
6006 6cerenesees Springfield, Mass. 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co........ Chicago 


CHARTS. FORGES. 
Peckham, Little & Co...New York Oliver Machinery Co........... ‘ 
Smpersens enen 0 ee iCe ees euaaies Grand Rapids, Mich. 
on Bradley Co..... pringfie . b 8...0 
MeConnell Sch. in i. . Phils. Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co Chicago 
; 0 ie MIOWIGB. ccccccces Chicago 

A. J. Nystrom & Co....... Chicago FUMIGATORS. 

Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago De Pree Chemical Co........... 
rrr evr rire rir ere Holland, Mich. 

CLOCKS—ELECTRIC. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Standard Electric Time Co., Bost 
6 NO OStON Peckham, Little & Co...New York 


Pred FrIGE CLOCK CO... sc cccccss 


See baberaad sees Waynesboro, Pa. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y. 
We. BA, CROSS... 508s Albany, N. Y. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. Binney & Smith..... ....New York 
American Concrete-Steel Co...... Vengaaee : oe ot “Va. 
eecce eee ereeeeees -Newark, N. J. McConnell Sch. Supply Co., Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
Caaseee. _ . “Peicrvicienss Indianapolis, Ind. 
Binney & Smith........ New York American Seating Co......Chicago 
National Crayon Co........+e.. . eS ere Chicago 
eoccccceccsoce West Chester, Pa. Beckley-Cardy Co.........Chicago 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. Keystone Book Co...... ..Chicago 
me We B. ROWIGESs cccccsses Chicago Peter & Volz Co.....seeeseeees 
(Dealers.) | | «eeees -.-Arlington Heights, Til. 
American Seating Co..... catenee L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Eagle Pencil Co........ New Yor LOBES. 
The Prang Co........... New York e s 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y. 
Virginia School Supply Co..... 


Virginia School Supply Co..... 


views ehaases ... Richmond, Va. 6bsees eR eenees - Richmond, Va. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. American Seating Co...... Chicago 
Columbia School Supply Co..... McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
[aceenieRa eae da Indianapolis, Ind. Haney School Furniture Co. ‘dit 
skley-Cz > OC Chicawo _-sccesecces Grand Rapids, ch. 
moekee Cares Ws aoeye E. W. A. Rowles..........Chicago 
z T A. J. Nystrom & Co.......Chicago 
DEAFENING QUEEF. Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago 
Samuel Cabot ...csccccee --Boston 7 a. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
ee cececes Sh 
DESKS AND SEATING. Keystone Book Co Chicago 
American Seating Co..... Chicago GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
W. &, GRORERs ccc cease Albany, N. Y. St. Lout 
Goltnnbla Schoo! Supply Co’.-;.. BFE Medart Mie. Co. ...8t, boule 
(isda Sagaseans Indianapolis, Ind. A. G. Spalding & Bros......... 


Peabody School Furniture Co... 
Pr rer: ter No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 


$045 004445000408 Chicopee, Mass. 


Luia'h Ge ead ia Grand Rapids, Mich. HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
Peter & Vols CO. ..cccccccccces Virginia School Supply Co..... 
eenwase ae Arlington Heights, TH. == .ccccccccccccece Richmond, Va. 
ee: es a PS 6 0.508 CeeX Chicagc Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 
Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Langslow, Fowler Co.......... t Sarerrerrrerrrrre rrr Chicago 
siadeevageaneewe Rochester, N. Y 
INK — DRY. 
DIPLOMAS. E. W. A. Rowles.......+. Chicago 
F. W. Martin & Co....... Boston 
INK WELLS. 
DISINFECTANTS. Squires Ink Well Co............ 
American Sanitary Products Co.  =__eeveasecesereeees Pittsburgh, Pa. 


St. Paul, Minn. U. S. Inkwell Co...Evansville, Ind. 

..New York The Tannewitz Co.........+... 
saeesdadeene Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cleveland Inkwell Co........... 


West Disinfecting Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES, 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 


Columbia School Supply Co..... 
(heuweeees ane Indianapolis, Ind. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago 
(as% 45 6a ss Grand Rapids, Mich. & Ww. A. Rowles..........Chicago 

E. H. Sheldon & Co....... +3 see West Disinfecting Co...New York 
ceeccresesevese Muskegon, Mich. 

Columbia rere” rhea te KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
$08 sh 5u ee 54588 ndianapolis, In ‘ 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago Milton sana inti tian, 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. sendeoens eae nw. -_ Melis... 5 ::... Chicago 
PACERPN RELIC STR Kewaunee, Wis peckiey-Cardy Mfg. Co....Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
-cuhenedéen? Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 

sas ed ns ban 000060455008 Toledo, O. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 

$060 9eb 68008 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 


Mahoney Fountain Co...ceesees «ccc neeeecvens Indianapolis, Ind. 
(tiers. Sakvetssees Portland, Me. Kewaunee Mnfg. Co............ 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co......... Cee oad aeessauseteon Kewaunee, Wis. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis LABORATORY SHADE 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co....... HOISTS. 

Cece cccccccccccces Cincinnati, O. r Paltrid &c a 
Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee R. W. Paltridge lOve ees ag 
Hamrick-Tobey Co..Wausau. Wis. LATHES. 

Springfield San. Drink. Fountain - 

CO. cccccccsccceceees NeW York Oliver Machinery Co........... 
Gier & Dail Mfg. Co....-seeeeee «= ence nenvnnee Grand Rapids, Mich 
ce eceeeeeeeeeee- Lansing, Mich. EB. H. Sheldon & Co.......+++. ° 
Dail Steel Prod. Co.....eccccsee _ seeeecesscesers Muskegon, Mich. 

Lansing, Mich. Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O 
Ae eo ae : Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co., Chicago 
ERASERS. C. Christiansen ......+++. Chicago 
N. Y. Silicate Book poate Cot: ae LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Peckham, Little & Co...New Yor en ~ ~ 
American Seating Co..... Coseape R. W. Paltridge & Co..... Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. LIQUID SLATING. 
’ § 8s CO. ccee om P 
— en Ind. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N. Y. 
B. W. A. Rowles...cccce. Chicago McConnell] Sch. Sup. Co..... Phila. 
3eckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago Haney School Furniture Co..... 


eveceneeces Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Columbia School Supply Co..... 


FIRE ESCAPES. feng naes Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dow Wire & Iron Works....... 
60066606 608600 0608 Louisville, Ky. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 


VORMGOTE TEBW. Obs 600600020600 
bbb FOTSE ROTO Indianapolis, Ind. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 
GO. 0466900560006600% -..-Chicago 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
GOMOG CHOSE 6 cscccssecees Boston Co. 


Beckley-Cardy Co... 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
soneneceonvesees St. Paul, 


LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 


B. W. A. Rowles.......-- Chicago 
Good Products Co.......++. Chicago 
oeees Chicago 


Minn. 
West Disinfecting Co...New York 


SaY You SAW IT IN THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 


Durand-Steel Locker Co., Chicago 

Federal Steel Fixture Co., Chicago 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co.......... 
eeccccccccccccss St. Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co.......... 
Cas eeeedaee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
B. H. Sheldon & Co... cccccccce 
++eeee++Muskegon, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
00:4 Odds é46a8 ae Indianapolis, Ind. 
Economy Drawing Table Co... 
$455 en4br ees eS eceeeeeTOledo, O, 
C. Christiansen ...ccccoces Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 


-++..-Aurora, tl. 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES, 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
é:66ebns ees eu 3rand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co........... 
Leeeaen ead Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co.....St. Louis 
C. Christiansen ...cccsece Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co...... 
Ciba ban ha OeSS EC 80.08 Aurora, Tl. 
Chandler & Barber........Boston 


MAPS. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
American Seating Co..... Chicago 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Standard Electric Time Co..Boston 
Fred Frick Clock Co 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb........Rochester 

McIntosh Stereop. Co.... -Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen........ .-Chicage 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary BES. Coin ccc 
09496000440000004644006 Pittsb 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.. — 
$40844656 800% ++eeeee- Bangor, Pa 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
Ms toeeee ++eeeee..Haston, Pa. 
Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co....cee -Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons..... -Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen......... . Chicago 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., ...St. Louis 


‘ SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
(See General School Supplies.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.,...St. Louis 
Lewis & Kitchen.......... $00es 
éé606 .Chicago, Kansas City, Me 
Russell Sewage Disposal Co.Chicago 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co 


Sener School Furniture i 6eneeeewes -»-Kansas City, Mo. 
wide oseaes ran apids, Mich. 

Columbia School Supply Ser Columbts Saeki 

a wes’ Solin re eee CiseICRCS ER SE Indianapolis. Ind 

A. 5: Nomen & Co. .....Chieame Beckley-Cardy GMkécetseea Chicago 

Beckley-Cardy Co......... Chicago E. WwW. A. Rowles......... Chicago 

Keystone Book Co........ Chicago McConnell School Supply Co.... 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
= Sue eee Springfield, Mass. 

American Sanitary Products Co. 
See sgd0 pene eheea St. Paul, Minn. 


West Disinfecting Co...New York 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 


‘606660660068 Jersey City, N. J. 
+---New York 
Eberhard Faber ....... New York 


Eagle Pencil Co.... 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F.H.Cook & Co., Leominster,Mass 


seeeeeeess Philadelphia 


/ TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor.... -+»-Camden, N. J. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 
Johnson Service Co..... Milwaukee 


TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
660050000800 60006 St. Paul,. Minn 
West Disinfecting Co...New York 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co..........New York 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS, United Electric Co..... Canton, O. 
Bagle Pencil Co....cee- New York 
VISES. 

PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL Columbia School Supply Co..... 
APPARATUS. ote tine 

Columbia School Supply Co.... a taetin Sie 
ececsececccnce Indianapolis, Ind. phe ‘Sent edte ne. Sages, —_ 


Chicago Apparatus Co.....Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 


Cc. Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


+eeeeeess+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 

éSc0RCee boned EDESEE EEO Aurora, IIL 
coeecccses Chicago 
WAGONS. 


. C. J. Olson & Sons.Pittsboro, Ind 


Ws. Gh, WEIN 446430006004 Chicago 
A. G. Spalding & Bros......... WALL DEAFENING. 
Saveeneeeenrs +...-Chicopee, Mass. Samuel Cabot .............Boston 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co...... 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton’ Bradley Co.,8pring’d, Mass. 


TTT TeLT TT TTT -Pittsburgh Am. Crayon Co......Sandusky, O 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co......... Chicago Devoe, Dept. 5............ Chicago 
James B. Clow & Sons...Chicago The Prang Co.......... New York 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Ch r 
Rundle Spence Mfg. do, hhiteasins WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.......... Cc. I. Wimmer....... Columbus, O. 

obese we aeed Edwardsville, Il], R. R. Johnson............Chicage 

H. B. Dodge & Co........ Chicago 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co... 
64656660060 6000068 Ithaca, N. Y. 

American Portable House Co... 
Cveeesoeevcescecs Seattle, 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. 
Barnhart Bros 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL 


Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co. 
ee. Gb RNR 66-4054 086 be5.06:5% 
Dm ©. Meats & CO. icscsce 
Houghton Mifflin Co 

Wm. R. 
The Macmillan CO. .cscccccccecs 
CUBSIOS TH. BEGET C@cccccsseces 
G. & C. Merriam Co..... 
Longmans, Green & Co 
The Phonographic Institute Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons........... 
The PFARG CO. scccccccccsccsess 
Scott, Foresman & Co.......... 
Silver, Burdett & Co............ 
Christopher Sower Co.......... 


Thompson-Brown Co..........+.. 


...-Chicago University Publishing Co....... 


Wash. 


& Spindler.Chicago 


Coevesenees Boston, 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co....Spiceland, Ind, 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co..........5. 
(ctheetanes Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Tannewitz Works..Grand Rapids 


AND COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS. 


séoeseesennndsecesbese St. Louls, Mo. 
New York, Chicago 
....Boston, New York, Chicago 


reer rrTirry eT Boston, New York, Chicago 
SOMME COs. 66 6c scree css ccdsenveviweseasaeer New York City 


-00eateen New York, Chicago, Boston 
TTT TT Boston, New York, Chicago 
Springfield, Mass. 

New York, Chicago 

66006 N06 0eR OCs ROR ESN Cincinnati, Ohio 
ov'63.00040d0 0 ¥ OteR000R New York City 
codoosees New York, Chicago, Boston 
ead ereusenes tees Chicago, New York 
36060 e0u Boston, New York, Chicago 
oekoesd00deedeeuseee Philadephia, Pa 
...» New York, Boston, Indianapolis 
jeeeee Lincoln, Neb.; Chicago 








Equipped with 


Standard 


Electric 
Time 
and 
Program 


Bell 
System 








JAMES T. KELLEY. Architect, Boston 


All modern school buildings should be—and most of them are— equipped with an Electric Clock and 
Program Bell System. 


It greatly helps the teaching force, promotes discipline, order, 


regularity — valuable lessons to be 
taught. 


Write for catalogue to our nearest sales office. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
35 CONGRESS ST. 200 FIFTH AVE. 729-30 MONADNOCK BLDG. 62 POST ST. 








Fire-proof Schools of Reinforced Concrete 
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Arch’t, Kansas City 





Charles A. Smith, 





MORSE SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, MO 





Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced by 





BUILT AT MADISON AND DUPLICATED AT NUTLEY, N. J 
H. King Conklin, Architect, Newark, N. J, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS OUR SPECIALTY 


Examples of our school work at Irvington, Summit, Millburn, 

Madison, Nutley, Kearney, Bernardsville and Asbury Park, N. J., 

Phoenixville and Windber, Pa. Cost less than brick and wood, 

and will not burn. Highest type of sanitary construction, sound- 
proof and damp-proof. 





no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 


flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 


will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 












‘‘T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’ 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 





Sample and special brochure on school house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request, 


AMERICAN CONCRETE-STEEL CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
1001 Essex Building NEWARK, N. J. 


Reware of unsanitary imitations 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. | 










Cahot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as | 
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